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CHAPTER I. 



AN OLD ACQUAIHTANCE. 

^LOEENCE now began a life which 
was very regular and not alto- 
gether unpleasant. Her chief 
difficulty was Miss Best ; for that extra- 
ordinary young woman never treated her for 
two days aUke. Sometimes she was gush- 
ingly affectionate, sometimes haughty, some- 
times confidential, and sometimes distant. 
But circumstances arose which partly ac- 
counted for Miss Best's behaviour. 
VOL. UL 35 
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In the morning the whole party break- 
fasted together, and Miss Best presided. 
There was generally a skirmish with Charlie ; 
but Florence was gaining so much influence 
over the boy, that she succeeded in persuad- 
ing him to leave Miss Best alone, unless she 
was unusually aggravating and then Charlie 
would break out. 

At half-past nine the lessons commenced 
in the schoolroom. Here Miss Best occa- 
sionally sat, working at the last new thing in 
antimacassars, unless Charlie was in a mood 
for what she termed impertinent questions, 
and then she wisely kept away. 

At twelve they walked in the Park, 
Florence being allowed to accompany them 
or not, according to discretion ; and Miss 
Best always marching along and repressing 
their animal spirits by telling them not to be 
vulgar, and to remember they were * gentle- 
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men's children/ To Florence the vulgarity 
seemed all on Miss Best's side. 

In the afternoon various masters and mis- 
tresses attended, over whom Miss Best pre- 
sided with condescension and blandness; 
allowing Florence to go to her own room 
sometimes, or requiring her presence, accord* 
ing to her mood. When Florence had a free 
afternoon she used to enjoy reading. There 
was a capital library, and as Miss Best 
did not understand literature, she could 
not interfere with Florence's choice of 
books. 

Florence had found Fielding's * Joseph 
Andrews,' and was delighted with * Parson 
Adams/ She would often forget her own 
troubles in following those of the parson and 
Joseph and Fanny. If Miss Best had read 
the book she would no doubt have condemned 
it as improper, and looked upon Florence as 

35—2 
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a wicked creature for reading it; but to her it 
was only * a musty old book with the s's all 
turned into f *s, and she wondered how people 
could read such things/ Indeed she secretly 
wondered how any one so pretty as Florence, 
with such a romantic history, could spend 
her time in reading. So Florence was left 
to herself in this respect, and this part of her 
life at least was happy. 

They had been living in this way for about 
a fortnight, when Miss Best received orders 
from Adela to keep Florence a close prisoner, 
and not to allow her to go out except at 
dusk, when she must accompany her. So 
Charlie and Clara, much to their disgust, 
had only Miss Best to accompany them in 
their walks. And this became rather a task 
to the lady, for Charlie, thinking it was her 
fault that Florence was not allowed to join 
them, commenced a style of behaviour that 
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he thought might have the eflfect of bringing 
Florence back to the daily walks. They 
were in the middle of a skirmish in the 
street one day, and Miss Best, aggravated 
to such a degree that she forgot her dignity, 
was holding her umbrella in threatening 
attitude over Charlie when Eustace Theyre 
came up. The children almost rushed into 
his arms in delight at seeing some one 
from Draxfell. 

* Oh dear, Mr. Theyre,' said Clara, ' we 
are so glad to see you, do tell us all about 
Draxfell.' 

Miss Best stood awkwardly trying to 
recover her dignity, and to put a bland 
smile on a face that had a minute before 
been distorted with passion. The priest 
stood bowing confusedly, feeling that he 
had surprised them in an unpleasant 
situation. 
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' Is this your governess, Miss Clara V he 
iBaid. 

* No, it's only Miss Best/ answered 
Clara. 

This was not elucidatory to Eustace 
Theyre, but as he probably knew all about it 
beforehand, it was not of consequence. He 
bowed very politely. CharUe took his hand 
and said : 

*' I say, come along, and tell me about 
DraxfeU,' and he tried to drag him on. 

* Don't be rude, Charlie,' said Miss 
Best. 

Miss Best's time was a good deal occupied 
in saying, * Don't be rude,' and ' Don't be 
vulgar.' 

Eustace Theyre muttered some apology 
about the children being glad to see any one 
from their old home. 

* I was their tutor for some little time, 
you know,' he said. 
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' Indeed !' said Miss Best, ' then I have 
heard of you. My cousin, Mrs. Courtenay, 
met you, I think.' 

' Yes,' said the priest. * What a charming 
lady she is. May I take the liberty of 
inquiring after her ? 

* Yes, she is very well, and is abroad, 
and will probably not return for some 
months.' 

' I had rather expected to see the an- 
nouncement of her marriage before she left, 
for I beUeve it was no secret.' 

^ Indeed !' said Miss Best, * I did not know 
it was actually settled, but there was some 
talk of it. I fear, however, my cousin has 
UQw finally thrown over Lord Brodspeare, 
unless they have made it up again abroa.1. 
He has been with her till now, and has 
returned to England. If they have made 
it up I think my cousin would have told 
me.' 
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* Oh I' thought the priest. * that's the 
game, is it V 

* Oh 1' thought Miss Best, * then she was 
really engaged to him.' 

Neither said anything more on the subject 
at that time. Eustace Theyre had reasons 
for making himself agreeable to Miss Best 
and that young woman was quite ready to 
listen to him, for she considered the Roman 
Catholic religion as * so very romantic,' and 
to talk to a priest of that Church was a new 
and pleasant sensation. 

She gradually confided in him her trouble 
concerning Charlie, how unmanageable he 
was, and learnt with surprise that under 
Eustace Theyre he had been docile. 

The priest offered his help, which CharUe 
hearing, said: 

* Oh, do come to see us sometimes, Mr. 
Theyre, I'll be so good if you come/ 
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The priest looked inquiringly at Miss 
Best, and she said : 

* I am much obliged to you, Mr. Theyre,. 
I am sure you will be of great use in guiding 
their studies/ 

Miss Best was not sure she was doing 
right, as Adela had been very emphatic 
on her not making acquaintances during 
her absence ; but she consoled herself with 
the idea that he was no new acquaintance^ 
but only the children's old tutor, and, as 
she said, she did * doat on Roman Catholics.' 

The children were only too glad to see him, 
because he seemed to be a link between 
them and Draxfell, and he made a break 
in their monotonous life with Miss Best — 
a life which seemed to them to consist 
mainly of efforts not to be rude and vulgar. 
They could not understand why a dozen 
times a day they were reminded to ' behave 
like gentlemen's children/ Charlie at last 
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asked Miss Best whether all children had 
to behave like gentlemen's children ; to which 
she replied that it was only those who were 
bom to it. 

* Then/ said CharUe, ^ I'd rather not be 
bom to it, for it don't suit me.' 

They were seldom allowed to be alone 
with Florence, who was their only comfort ; 
so they welcomed Eustace Theyre with 
delight. Charlie had conceived such a love 
for Florence that he consoled himself by 
writing letters to her occasionally, when he 
got no chance of talking to her ; or if Miss 
Best had on one of her haughty fits, and 
had been particularly tyrannical to Florence, 
Charlie would write a little letter, and tell 
her *not to mind that old cat/ She en- 
deavoured to reprove him for his disrespect, 
but it was quite useless; he had taken it 
into his head that Florence was like a 
beautiful princess shut up in a castle, and 
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Miss Best was an old ogress ready to eat her 
up, and he was her protector and deliverer. 
He assumed a protecting manner and tone to 
her, and when Miss Best would say some- 
thing to her which would bring the blood 
to her cheeks, Charlie would clench his fist 
as if he would knock the woman down. If 
he was rude to Miss Best, he was the soul of 
chivalry to Florence. 

With the help of an active imagination, he 
managed to put a good deal of brightness, 
both for himself and Clara, into an unpleasant 
hfe. 

By the time Eustace Theyre appeared on 
the scene, he had formed a little plot for the 
delivery of his princess from her captivity, 
which he did not intend to confide to her, 
because, according to the proper order of 
things, her deliverance must come on her 
by surprise. 

Although this life with Miss Best had 
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scarcely continued three weeks, it seemed an 
age to the children ; and Charlie thought it 
quite time something should be done. He. 
had not been able to mature his plot for want 
of a little help, and Eustace Theyre seemed 
to be just the one to help him. 




CHAPTER II. 



CHARLIES PLOT. 



IHARLIE had never practised any 
deceit before in his Ufe. The idea 
of deceit had never suggested itself 
to him, for there was no occasion for it. 
There were fio dread punishments to fear ; no 
young associates who, having learnt deceit 
themselves, could teach it to him. He had 
always spoken out the truth without fear. 
As old Keziah said, ' Bless his dear heart, 
he do say what he thinks.' 

Now he had found, for the first time in his 
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life, that saying what he thought was not con- 
sidered rigfit. He had come across a person 
who raised new feelings in him altogether* 
He found out that he could annoy this person^ 
and he experienced also a new sensation in 
taking pleasure in annoying her. She made 
a mystery of things when he asked questions, 
and said boys mustn't talk on such subjects, 
and this roused his curiosity, and set him 
thinking. Then he gradually discovered that 
she managed him by a sort of trickery, that, 
in facf, she got the better of him occasionally 
by a quality which we term deceit. This 
raised in him a desire to outdo her by the 
same means. 

Life became to him something altogether 
complicated and dreamy. The beautiful life 
at Draxfell seemed along way off; something 
past and gone. He had now started on his 
adventures like some old knight, and he felt 
that he must do something* The ogress was 
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becoming too strong for him ; he must find 
means to subdue her. 

He wanted very much to take Clara into 
counsel with him, but he thought that, being 
a man, he should give help to the woman and 
not ask it. 

His great idea was that he, the knight, wa» 
to deliver Florence and Clara, the two 
princesses, from the ogress, and take them 
down to Draxfell, where they would live 
happy ever afterwards. 

So he had vmtten a letter to Lord Brod- 
speare, in whose power he absolutely believed, 
and had arranged to put it in a -piUar-post 
near the house, v/hose use he had, of course, 
discovered, being much too inquisitive to allow 
such a conspicuous object as a red construc- 
tion of that sort to escape his attention with- 
out many questions concerning it. 

Now a letter to Lord Brodspeare on so im- 
portant a subject was a great achievement for 
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Charlie, for he had never written to any one 
in his life, save Florence ; and he had very- 
little opportunity of doing it without being 
discovered either by Clara or Florence or 
Miss Best. 

It had been a work of some time, but was 
now complete, and the only difficulty was 
that he had not the slightest idea where to 
address it. He had once ventured to say to 
Florence, when he was alone with her : 

* Do you know where Lord Brodspeare 
lives ? 

And she, considering it a forbidden subject, 
said : 

^ I know nothing about him/ 

Then Charlie had wondered whether he 
could manage, by deceit, to find it out from 
Miss Best. But he was not so practised in 
the art as she was. 

" ^ Where's Lord Brodspeare, Miss Best ? Is 
he with father and Uncle Tom V 
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* Yes, my dear/ said Miss Best. 

It was very irritating to Charlie to be ad- 
dressed in this way by the ogress. 
^ Where are they V he said. 
' In Paris.' 

* And where do they live in Paris V 
' In an hotel.' 

' Have you ever been to Paris V 

* No, Charlie. Don't ask so many ques- 
tions.' 

* But I want to know if they live in a place 
\ ^iljke this, or a place like Draxfell.' 

' Neither, Charhe.' 

* Then tell me what it's like.' 

* It's like an liotel in London.' 

* In a street V 

* Yes, I dare say it is.' 

* What do they call the street ?' 

* How silly you are, Charhe 1 Do be 
quiet r 

Miss Best began to think there was some 
VOL. III. 36 
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object in all this inquiry; that perhaps he 
wanted to write to his father, and complain 
of her; so she was careful not to let him 
know where they were, or Florence either. 
She rather enjoyed having the sole custody 
of these three, with no one for them to 
appeal to against her tyranny. 

So Charlie was in a difficulty concerning 
the sending of his letter. He sometimes 
wondered whether, if he were to put it in 
the pillar, with only Lord Brodspeare's name 
on it, it could reach him. Probably it 
would, but Charlie did not venture it. 

This letter was rather a weight on his 
mind, for it was carried about in his trousers- 
pocket, and he always feared the ogress 
might find it. He had perhaps carried it 
only two or three days, but it seemed a long 
time to him. So when Eustace Theyre 
appeared Charlie began to think how he 
could make use of him. 
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The letter ran as follows, only the spell- 
ing has been corrected, and punctuation 
added : 

' Dear Lord Brodspeare, 

*Ybu must come and help me get 
Clara and our governess out of this place. 
You know I told you about her; she is 
very beautifiil, and I have foimd out her 
name ip Florence, and the old cat, that's 
Miss Best, shuts her up, and won't let her 
out, and she is pining away, and you must 
come and take her to Draxfell. The old 
cat is very bad, and I cannot let them stay 
with her any longer. I must get them 
away, and you must help me; you know 
about this sort of thing better than father 
and Uncle Tom, so do come and help. She 
is very beautiful, I mean Florence, and you 
must come and get her away from the old 
cat, and not let her be in prison here any 
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longer. And then we will all go to Draxfell. 
Come soon. 

* Your affectionate friend. 

* Charlie Drax.' 

Eustace Theyre encouraged both Miss 
Best and Charlie to talk to him confidentially. 
Charlie was soon led to tell his plot, in hopes 
of finding the address. The priest obtained 
the name of the hotel in Paris for him, and 
offered to walk out with him to post his 
letter. Charlie proudly dropped the missive 
in the box, and waited anxiously the result. 
Miss Best also sent a letter bv the same 
post to Adela, telling her to prevent the 
letter being sent on to Lord Brodspeare. 
Innocent Tom Drax, who was going to 
forward it, was easily persuaded to allow 
Adela to enclose it in hers, for, as she said, 
she must write to Blethin that day. 

So Charlie's hopes were not to be fulfilled 
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at present, and the beautiful princess was yet 
to remain undelivered. 

Eustace Theyre found no diflSculty in gain- 
ing Miss Best's confidence. She was just 
the woman who would be a ready tool in the 
hands of such a man. She found courage to 
mention him to Adela, since she was able to 
tell her of the service he had done in pre- 
venting Charlie's letter from going without 
their knowledge. Adela was grateful for 
what he had done, and thinking he could 
not possibly interfere with her plans, but 
might probably help them, did not discourage 
his visits to Upper Ten Street. 

One day, not long after his introduction 

there, he was talking to Miss Best of the 

» 

children's studies, and said how kind it was of 
Mrs. Courtenay to undertake their education. 
* Yes,' said Miss Best, ' it was really too 
kind, and I can see no motive for it my 
self.' 
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Miss Best did not understand an action 
without a motive ; neither did her cousin. 

* It is really charitable/ said Eustace 
Theyre ; ' but still it was said at Draxfell 
that Mrs. Courtenay was engaged to Mr. 
Tom Drax, and they were to be married 
before they left England.' 

* Impossible I' said Miss Best ; * I am sure 
my cousin would have told me.' 

* I only tell you what was commonly re- 
ported in Mr. Drax's own house. It was no 
secret at all.' 

He watched her face as she said this. 
She looked surprised, enraged, disgusted. 
She had noticed Tom Drax's attentions to 

Adela, but thought they were no more than 

« 

most men paid her. Why hadn't she told 
her of the engagement ? 

She was very much annoyed, and ready to 
blame her cousin. * She is playing some 
game/ she thought, and then she pondered 
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the matter. An ijiea suddenly came to her. 
Perhaps Lord Brodspeare really liked Flo- 
rence, and A dela was keeping her out of the 
way. Not at all milikely, Florence was 
not such a bad sort of girl after all, and very 
pretty, and always blushed when Lord Brod- 
speare was mentioned, and was very indig- 
nant when he was called a rake. Yes, that 
was it. Whose part should she take ? 
Would it be most to her advantage to 
help Lord Brodspeare or Adela ? Adela 

t 

was very kind to her — so she ought to be, 
for she was related; but Lord Brodspeare 
might do much more for her, and he was a 
lord. Should she help him? At any rate 
it was all very romantic, and she must try 
and get Miss Fawdon to tell her about it 

These thoughts passed quickly through 
Miss Best's mind. She began to feel her- 
self a most important personage. She had 
the secrets of a lord and her rich cousin. 
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whom she had always envied, in her hands. 
She would play her game now. Her turn 
had come. Her cousin should be more 
humble to her, and not treat her as the dust 
beneath her feet, 

A month ago she had been delighted to 
be the temporary mistress of such a fine 
house ; now she thought she was not going 
to be a drudge for those two children, and 

he kept a prisoner there with no one to see 

« 

her, and the drawing-room shut up, and only 
a few servants to wait on them. She would 
just bring Adela to her senses. And if 
Florence was going to marry a lord, why it 
was just as well to keep in with her, and 
she had better do it. 




CHAPTER III. 



MISPLACED CONFIDENCE. 



HEN Adela arrived in Paris it 
suited her convemence to have a 
sudden fit of propriety. She could 
not stay in the same hotel with the Drax 
brothers and Lord Brodspeare. She was 
not usually so squeamish, so she had 
evidently some object in view. 

She retired to her room for a few hours' 
sleep, and then dressed and sent round her 
card. 

The three gentlemen called on her at once. 
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and tried to persuade her to take up her 
quarters at their hotel, but she would not 
hear of it. Tom, who was getting used to 
her whims and fancies, easily gave in. 

Adela's chief object was to keep Lord 
Brodspeare away from England as long as 
possible, while she matured her plans for 
getting Florence out of his reach. She 
therefore made things as pleasant aa she 
could, and nobody could do it better. She 
determined not to allow time to hang on 
their hands, and she succeeded admirably. 
Lord Brodspeare, who had intended only to 
stay a day or two, remained more than a 
fortnight. Adela had avoided any mention 
of Florence. She thought it best to use all 
her arts to keep Lord Brodspeare with her, 
and the longer she could do that the more 
power she could gain over him, and the more 
easily could she get rid of Florence. By 
being in a separate hotel she thought she 
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would be freer from Tom's attentions. Poor 
Tom, who was delighted with her gay spirits 
and good-temper, did not notice that he was 
being treated very much as she would treat 
any one else. 

She had managed so well that she had 
begun to think Lord Brodspeare was con- 
tented ; that he was satisfied of the truth of 
the statement in the letter Miss Best had 
forged, and had given up his search for 
Florence. She had looked at the Times 
carefully every day, and some other daily 
papers, but the advertisement had not been 
repeated. She thought Lord Brodspeare 
liimself seemed to be in better spirits. 
Everything "hgm ^oiiig welL She would 
probably be triumphant. Her next move 
must be to fascinate Blethin and throw over 
Tom. 

She had come to this state of mind one 
evening when she was going to dine with the 
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hrotlmrM. She was dressed with unusual 
r,ai'<5. B<5autiful always, she had attempted 
to iu\i\ to h(ir btjauty with a httle artificial 
\m\\} ; juftt a drop of belladouna in the 
(?y*!H, a little heightening of colour in the 

rhe dinner passed merrily, every one in 
gr)()d HpiritH, all appearing to be so happy in 
th<j prfment that they had no thought of the 
fiifcuro. And yet two of them, at least, were 
v(;ry anxious. Perhaps Tom was the 
haj)piost of the party. He was deUghted 
while ho had Lord Brodspeare and Adela 
with him. * Things always go right when 
Blothin's about,' he was wont to remark, and 
things certainly had gone very pleasantly for 
Honie time; and Tom forgot that Adela 
could b(5 disagreeable when she liked. Jack 
was not so contented. He knew that Lord 
Brodspeare was eager to get to England, 
that ho must go soon, and that Tom would 
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then probably be very fidgety, and Adela full 
of airs and gracea 

Lord Brodspeare and Adela were both 
anxious, both seeking to attain something 
that was difficult, and both fearing 
failure. 

But nothing of this anxiety was seen, 
especially on that pleasant evening. Adela 
looked like a happy girl who had not a care 
in the world. Tom looked at her adiniringly, 
and Lord Brodspeare and Jack both paid 
her attention. 

But the happy dinner did not end so 
happily. At dessert Lord Brodspeare said : 

* I am glad we are all so jolly to-night, for 
I must leave you to-morrow, and it may 
be some time before we all dine together 
again.' 

* Blethin !' exclaimed Adela and Tom 
together. 

' That's just like you, Blethin/ said Tom, 
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* just as we are all so jolly, off you go, all of 
a sudden. You will never act like any other 
Christian. You might have given us some 
warning.' 

* And if I had, I should have nothing 
but reproaches, you know that well enough, 
Tom, No, it's best as it is. I came here 
for a day or two and have stayed nearly 
three weeks, and now I cannot spare another 
day,' said Lord Brodspeare. 

' But what calls you away V said Adela. 
' Is it unexpected business, as usual ? You 
seem to have been a victim to unexpected 
business lately,' 

' No, Adela, it is not unexpected business 
this time, but business that has long been 
and shall be neglected no longer, I have 
my estate to look after, I have never 
spent a Christmas at home, but I shall 
do so this year, and many more years, I 
hope. 
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* Why this sudden sense of duty V asked 
Adela. 

* I do not admit the suddenness/ said 
Lord Brodspeare ; ' I have long had a sense 
of duty, Adela, though I may not have done 
what I ought to do. Perhaps that is partly 
your fault,' he said, looking mischievously 
at her, ' you help to make a wandering life 
fascinating. And certainly Tom has had 
something to do with it, for he never lets 
me go when once he gets hold of 
me.' 

*Well, I can't think what you want in 
that beastly climate,' said Tom. *Beg 
pardon,' he said, turning to Adela, * but I 
never can help using strong language when I 
think of the English climate. It's always so 
damp that it gives you rheumatics in every 
joint, and if it does get dry it's so cold that 
it cracks your skin all over, and freezes up 
the marrow in your spine.' 



i 
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' Still, if a man has certain duties to per- 
form, he must put up with inconveniences of 
climate/ 

' Stuff and nonsense, Blethin. He can 
hire some one else, who'll do his duties much 
better than he can. Do you suppose that I 
could do as well on my place as old Timothy 
Eadstock ? Why, I should soon be bank- 
rupt. Old Timothy's much more up to it 
than I am ; and I suspect Mr. Hoare knows 
a, good deal more than you. No, Blethin, I 
don't agree with you. Hire some one to do 
your work, and spend your time in a decent 
<jlimate.' 

' That sounds very well, Tom. I dare say 
you and I would be poor creatures without 
such men as Radstock and Hoare ; but 
you know, they can't do everything for 



ns.' 



' Well, I suppose old Hoare could hardly 
take your place in the House, and probably 
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wouldn't care to. He's happier riding over 
the country, or sitting behind a couple of 
fresh horses. But there are plenty of fools 
in the House without you, Blethin.' 

'Thank you for your compliment, Tom. 
I am not ambitious to add to the number of 
fools. I know that is one of my duties, but 
I fear it will yet remain neglected. At any 
rate, I have so many other neglected duties 
to perform that I have enough to do for the 
present. I mean to look after my people 
first.' 

* Yes, we know what that means/ said 
Tom. ' Encouraging idleness and pauperism. 
You'll have all the old women in the place 
begging, and the men striking for higher 
wages. I leave my people to Timothy ; he 
imderstands them a great deal better than I 
do. He knows the difierence between idle- 
ness and want.' 

' And if we don't know, Tom,' said 

VOL. IIL 37 
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Lord IRmdspesuce, ' ouj^tn't we to find 
ootr 

^ Really, Blethin, what is the matter with 
jou? Who can have been potting these 
ideais into jour mind t Ton have been read- 
ing «ome working man's paper and have 
tomed BadicaL' 

^ No/ said Lord Brodspeare qniedj, * I am 
not likely to torn Badical or take np the 
wrongs of the working man, but I intend 
to try and become a working man my- 
self/ 

^Then Adela had better make year first 
cap and apron for you/ [said Tom. ' Will 
you, Adela T 

^With pleasure/ she answered 'Lord 
Brodspeare as a British workman would be 
quite a sensation/ 

* 'Tis not every kind of work requires a cap 
and apron/ said Lord Brodspeare. ' But I 
see you are in a cynical mood, Tom, so 
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it is useless talking to you. Whatever you 
say, one thing is settled — that I am going 
to-morrow/ 

' I suppose you go to Blethin, then V said 
Adela. 

* Yes/ he answered ; ' but I shall probably 
stay a day or two in town. Shall I Ipok up 
the children V 

* Oh ! thank you/ said Adela. ' I dare say 
they would be glad to see you ; but I think 
itjwould be wiser not to interrupt them in 
their lessons. They are so backward that 
they must make the most of their time.' 

■ But do you not mean to give them some 
holidavs at Christmas?' asked Lord Brod- 
speare. 

* They cannot want holidays/ said Adela, 
* for they have had a Ufe of holidays, and 
only commenced lessons a month ago. I wish 
them not to lose a day now ; so it is as well 
not to interrupt them.' 

37—2 
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The remainder of the evening did not pass 
pleasantly. Tom grumbled, and wanted to 
start for Lisbon at once ; Adela was dull ; 
not even the belladonna could keep her eyes 
bright now ; Jack wondered how he should 
manage Tom and Adela when Lord Brod- 
speare was gone; and Lord Brodspeare's 
attempts at being lively fell flat. 

When it was time for Adela to go to her 
hotel Lord Brodspeare, to her great delight, 
said : 

' With your permission, Tom, I'll take care 
of Adela to-night, as it is my last evening ; 
you'll see quite enough of her after I am 
gone.' 

So Lord Brodspeare accompanied Adela 
to her hotel. They were both silent as they 
went. When they reached it Lord Brod- 
speare said : 

' May I come in for a little time, Adela V 

' Of course, Blethin,' she said. 
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When they were seated he said : 

* Now, Adela, I want you to promise me 
one thing. I may not see you again for some 
months. Will you fix a day for your mar- 
riage with Tom ? There is nothing to hinder 
it, and I really think it is unreasonable of 
you to put it off You do it out of mere 
caprice.' 

Adela sat playing with her gloves, and 
tapping her foot on the floor. 

* It is not caprice,' she said, pouting. * You 
know well enough what it is, Blethin. You 
know better than any one that I never loved 
him. How can I marry a man I don't 
love V 

* Nonsense, child, nonsense. You've done 
it before, and can do it again. He loves you, 
and that is the most important thing, and 
I have no doubt you'll soon love him as much 
as you can love any one.' 

'How can you, Blethin?' she said in a 
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passion. She tore a finger from her glove, 
and then threw it on the ground. 

' Gently, gently, Adela ; you'll be throw- 
ing something at me next. Why agitate 
yourself like this ? Think what a luckj 
little woman you are. You have the most 
enviable position in the world — a young, 
rich, and pretty widow, with a splendid 
fellow like Tom ready to fall down and 
worship you. And yet you fancy yourself 
a miserable creature, because you can't make 
lip your mind whether you love him or not 
You didn't take so long to consider when 
Arthur asked you.' 

^ Are you going to taunt me, Blethin ] 
— you, who ought to be my protector ? It 
is cowardly of you.' 

* I am always ready to be your protector, 
and I cannot show my protection bettei 
than by handing you over to Tom. Yon 
could not have a better husband ; and, 
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by Jove, Adela, you don't deserve 
him.' 

* Blethin f she shrieked, ' are you going to 
ifidBult me V 

* Not at all, Adela. If you place yourself 
under my care, I have the privilege of telling 
you what a foolish child you are. Now, 
Adela,' he said, going and sitting on the 
couch by her side, and taking her hand ; ' it 
is useless trying this mood with me again. 
I told you some time ago, Very decidedly, 
what I meant to do. I still keep to my 
resolve. I marry one woman or no 
one.' 

' When you find her,' sneered Adela . 

* When I find her,' he said calmly ; * and 
if you were a good, true woman, you'd help 
me.' 

* Indeed V said Adela. . ' I don't feel in- 
clined to go in search of dirty ' 

^ I think you had better stop,' said Lord 
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Brodspeare, * or you may be very sorry. I 
forgive you, because you probably do not 
know what you say, and when your passion 
has cooled down a little I'll tell you what I 
wanted to say to you. I'm in no hurry.' 

He took up a paper from the table, and 
turned over the leaves. 

' Hard-hearted wretch/ she muttered. 

^That is a term that scarcely applies^ to 
me, I think, Adela; and when you have 
recovered yourself you will, I am sure, say 
so.' 

^ I shall never alter my opinion,' said 
Adela fiercely. * I think you are a horrid, 
cold-blooded villain, and I pity the woman 
who ever marries you.' 

* I should think you had quite exhausted 
your stock of strong language on me, Adela, 
and you have torn up your gloves and spoilt 
that trimmmg arrangement on your gown. 
I am afraid suchastate of agitation is very 
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bad for your health. Do, pray, be careful of 
yourself for Tom's sake.' 

' For Tom's sake, indeed f she said, sneer- 
ing. 

* Yes, for Tom's sake ; and thank Gk)d you 
have such a good fellow ready to take care of 
you. I tell you again, Adela, you don't 
deserve it. Now be a sensible woman, and 
listen to what I have to say.' 

* Oh yes, I know what it is. I am to fix 
a day to marry a man I don't love.' 

* And who loves you heartily. But that is 
not all. When you are calmer I will tell 
you what else.' 

^ I am ready to hear it,' said Adela in a re- 
signed tone. 

* Well, if you don't think me a hard- 
hearted wretch, or a cold-blooded villain, or 
anything of that sort, I want to ask you to 
do something for me. I am such an old 
friend of yours, Adela — one of your first 
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friends — that I ought to be able to ask yoa 
to do anything. Will you f 
'Yes/ 

* You promise to do it faithfully, even if it 
is unpleasant/ 

'Yes/ 

* I want you to help me find Florence, and 
to suggest any means you can think to find 
her. Women are so much cleverer in these 
things than men, and you are particularly 
clever and suggestive. If I tell you all I 
have done as yet, and all about her, will you 
give me your advice V 

* 111 do the best I can. But you know, 
Blethin, under the circumstances it is expect- 
ing a great deal of me.' 

' If you care for me, Adela, as you fancy 

you do ^ 

' Fancy !' 

^ Yes J fancy you do, you'll be glad to 
bring happiness to me in any way.' 
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* Yes, Blethin/ she said, sighing, 'of course 
I care for your happiness ; biit I fear you'll 
find out your mistake in counting upon hap- 
piness from such a marriage.' 

' Adela, whether I am making a mistake 
or not, is not the question — I must take the 
risk of that. All I ask you, is to help me 

find her. WiUyoudoit?' 

' Yes, I tell you I'll do my best.' 

'Then I'll show you exactly what I've 

done at present.' 

He told her everything, and brought it up 

to the point of receiving the letter. 

' The letter is false, I know,' he said, ^ a 

forgery. It is not her writing. Here it is,' 

and he passed it to Adela, whose acting 

under the circumstances was as perfect as 

the best to be seen on the stage. 

She professed to read it through, knowing 

every word only too well, and then looked up 

and said : 
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* What makes you think it is false V 

' Because neither the handwriting nor style 
is hers. She could not write a letter like 
that, and I have seen her handwriting ; thi& 
is a bad imitation.' 

' Have you any of it in your possession V 

* Yes, just one little fragment, quite enough 
to show what her' writing is. It is a remark- 
ably fine hand.' 

' Can you show it to me V 

* I haven't it here in this coat/ said Lord 
Brodspeare, rather confused, for he had it, 
but rather shrank from showing those few 
little words to Adela. She was not poetical, 
and would not understand them. He had 
never shown them to any one. *But it's 
not of consequence,' he said, * you could do 
nothing by seeing it.' 

* Yes/ said Adela, ' it is rather important 
that I should see her handwriting, in case I 
can do anything.' 
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* I have no doubt I could get a bit from 
Kershaw and send you ; he must have 
plenty/ 

' It is a pity you have not that paper with 
you. Couldn't you find it, and send it to 
mer 

' I am really not sure I could just at 
present.' 

' Little wretch 1' thought Adela, * she's 
written to him at some time or other, and 
never told me that. I dare say she's kept 
back other things she did. I shouldn't 
wonder if she isn't bad after aU.' 

* What do you suggest V said Lord Brod- 
43peare. 

* There's really nothing to go upon,' said 
Adela. ' I should be incUned to think that 
the bookseller knows more of her than he 
fiays.' 

' I think not ; he doubted me at first, and 
was shy, but he afterwards saw my anxiety 
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•was real, and has promised to help me if it 
should be in his power. I think the old man 
really meant it.' 

*She seems so determined to avoid you 
that it is probable she will look for some 
situation out of England, and may very 
likely have got one already.' 

' I would follow her if I could only be 
certain where she was, but it will do no good 
to go on a wild-goose chase. I may in the 
meantime lose a real chance of finding her. 
If you were in town you could help me 
more. Couldn't that relation of yours — I 
forget the lady's name — help? Women 
think of these things so much better than 



men.' 



* I should hardly trust to her,' said Adela, 
who feared it would entail visits to the house 
in Upper Ten Street. ' She is very well 
when I am with her, but useless except to 
do exactly what she's told when I am away. 
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I have given her instructions as to the 
children, and I know she will carry them 
out faithfully ; l)ut it will quite put her out 
if you ask her to do something else. I think 
you had better not mention the matter to 
her ; indeed you had better not go to Upper 
Ten Street till I return, for you'll only turn 
her head and make her forget her duties. 
She's quite in love with you/ 

* I'm sure I'm complimented,' he said 
laughing. 

*The place is all covered up, and only 
schoolroom accommodation to be had, and you 
wouldn't know what to do with yourself in 
the schoolroom/ 

* Then I'll keep away till you turn up 
again. Now do take my advice, there's a 
good girl. Don't keep Tom waiting; you 
can be married at Lisbon and then take a 
three months' honeymoon, and come back 
and look after the children and put Draxfell 



i 
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in order. It wants living in, and you want 
occupation.' 

' Ah I it's easy to say all that, Blethin, but 
you don't understand how I dread it all,' and 
she sighed deeply. 

* Now, Adela, don't get into a sentimental 
mood and sigh like that. You've nothing to 
sigh for.' 

' You never will understand me, Blethin.' 

* Yes, I know you better than you know 
yourself, Adela. Now remember your pro- 
mise, and think it all over, and see if you can 
suggest anything to-morrow before I go. 
Good night.' 

He walked back to his hotel thinking to 
himself what an odd woman Adela was, and 
what a fortunate thing it was for her to have 
a man like Tom. 

He fancied he knew her well; but he could 
not or he would never have confided to her 
his troubles about Florence. Perhaps he did 
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know her pnce. It may have been Adela 
who had altered, while his opinion of her 
remained the same. 

She seemed to him to be clever, yet silly ; 
firm, yet frivolous ; affectionate, yet heartless ; 
calm, yet passionate. 

She was a capital companion, and when 
she chose could make time pass very 
pleasantly for every one about her. 

She was scheming, so far as her own ad- 
vancement was concerned, but above doing 
any one an injury. At least so thought Lord 
Brodspeare. And that may have been her 
character up to this time. But now she was 
seized with an evH passion which took com- 

plete possession of her, and all her powers 

« 

were called into play to feed this passion. 

A month before Lord Brodspeare would 
not have mentioned the subject to her ; but 
now that he was disheartened, he began to 
think of every means in his power to get 

VOL. m. 38 
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help. Adela had been so unusually kind 
and gentle in manner to him during that 
fortnight, that he naturally turned to her 
for comfort, and was induced to ask her 
advice. 




CHAPTEB IV. 



HI68 BEST COGITATES. 



|HAB.LIE waited anxiously day 
after day for relief to arrive. He 
pictured Ixird Brodspeare driving 
up to the house and triumphantly carrying 
them all off, while Miss Best would stand 
gesticulating with an umbrella in the hall, 
tiyiug to stop them. Miss Best had so 
often used her umbrella in threatening atti- 
tude, that Charlie came to r^;ard it as her 
especial weapon. 

It was about four days after his letter was 
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despatched, that Miss Best came to the 
breakfast-table looking very severe. She 
laid an open letter down on the table by 
her side, and proceeded to attend to break- 
fast arrangements. Every one felt that 
something unusual had occurred. 

When she had satisfied herself with suffi- 
cient food (and she had a good appetite, 
which her severe aspect did not affect, 
though it affected the appetites of other 
people) she took up the letter, and remarked 
with great solemnity : 

* Charlie, I am sorry to find that you have 
been a dishonest boy, and posted a letter 
without my knowledge.' 

Charlie for once looked frightened ; not 
that Miss Best had the power of frightening^ 
him, but the dreadful idea rushed upon him 
that there was no hope, and that Lord Brod- 
speare had betrayed him. He thought all 
the world must be bad if Lord Brodspeare 



\ 
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was. Florence and Clara looked at him in 
wonder. What could it mean ? 

Miss Best waited a sufficient time to give 
her words effect, and then proceeded : 

* Dishonesty is a very serious crime. It 
may lead to stealing, and people who steal 
go to prison. Therefore I must punish you 
very severely indeed, Charlie.' 

At this point Clara broke down and 
began to cry. The picture of her beloved 
Charlie in prison was too much for her. 
This rather disconcerted Miss Best, for she 
enjoyed the situation, and was ready, after 
she had piled on a little more agony, to read 
out a part of the letter in a sepulchral tone 
of voice. Clara refiised to be comforted for 
some time, and kept calling out for Keziah 
and Draxfell, but Florence succeeded in 
quieting her at last. Miss Best then read 
out as follows from a letter she had received 
from Adela: 



/ 
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* Chaxlie is a naughty boy to write in that 
impertinent way to Lord Brodspeare. His 
lordship only laughed at it, and begged the 
boy might not be punished. But you must 
punish him to teach him what honesty is, 
and unfortunately he does not seem to know. 
Also he is to learn to respect his elders, and 
is to receive separate correction for his dis- 
respect to you. Pray do not forget this, for 
you are inclined to be too kind. I am afraid 
Miss Fawdon is not strict enough, or such an 
incident would not have occurred. Tell her 
to be more careful for the future, and watch 
the boy's proceedings.^ 

This part of the letter was written on a 
separate sheet of paper. The other sheet 
contained the following remarks : 

* What a little brute the boy is. Of course 
I managed to keep the letter back. Do 
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watch him, he's alj enough for aQjthing; 
and do try and be kind to the children* I 
know what wretches they are, but you must 
pretend to love them. Once we can get the 
girl off, we can manage them. I dare say 
Lord Brodspeare has by this time gone back 
to Blethin, but you had better not let her 
out yet. I have heard of two or three 
places for her from the agent, but not one 
that will do. I hope I shall soon manage it. 
I should prefer Australia or New Zealand if 
she'll only consent to go. Talk about those 
places and say how much you'd like to go 
if you were in her place, and tell her that 
gu-ls who go out there always get married off 
at once. I think the girl would be willing 
enough to go anywhere, but the old servant 
will be difficult to manage, and won't let her 
go if she can help it. The old fool won't 
even be bribed. Keep the girl away from 
her. 



> 
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* Address to me at Hotel Bragan9a, Lisbon, 
for the present.' 

' Ah, my lady/ said Miss Best to herself 
when she first read the letter. ' I'll consider 
a bit whether I obey your orders. You 
think you'll have everything your own way, 
and make a tool of your stupid cousin, but 
your cousin's sharper than you think.' 

Now Miss Best as she sat in the school- 
room that morning over her fancy-work, laid 
the case before herself. 

Part of Charlie's punishment was that he 
was to be alone all day, lest he should con- 
taminate his sister by his presence; so, 
instead of doing his usual lessons, he was 
sent into the library by himself to learn a 
chapter in the Bible. The chapter on the 
Prodigal Son was the one chosen, as being 
in Miss Best's mind appropriate to the occa- 
sion. It is to be feared that her theological 
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learning was not very deep, but she had a 
general idea that the Prodigal Son was a bad 
boy, upon whom the vengeance of Heaven 
fell; therefore she asked Florence to look 
out the chapter for him. 

So B& Miss Best sat that morning thinking 
over the position of things, she had only 
Florence and Clara in the schoolroom with 
her. She was so busy thinking that she 
omitted to bully Clara as much as usual 
about sitting upright and behaving 'like a 
gentleman's daughter.' 

She was making an antimacassar in the 
last new style of what is called ' art needle- 
work,' that is to say she was working pre- 
KaffaeUte flowers (that could never have 
grown, unless in pre-Raffaelite times) with 
a worsted material called crewel ; in fact, she 
was imitating the work of our great-grand- 
mothers, and doing it on a coarse bit of un- 
bleached stuff made to resemble the home 



i 
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spun linen of ancient times. When the 
tradespeople who make fashions are at a loss 
for something new, they turn to something 
old But whether it was old or new, or 
pretty or ugly, Miss Best did not know or 
care ; it was in the fashion, and that was 
enough for her. So she worked away at the 
impossible flowers in curious greens and pinks 
(even the colours were made to be like the 
old ones), and thought over everything. 

' Ah I' she said to herself, laying the anti- 
macassar on the table and patting a grotesque- 
looking flower she had just finished to make 
it look flat. ' I don't see why I should be 
moping away here in a schoolroom when 
that girl might be Lady Brodspeare, and I 
her most intimate friend, and in all the best 
society. And I could manage it all by a 
few words. I could just write to Lord 
Brodspeare at Blethin and ask him to call, 
and the whole thing would be explained. 
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Adela would cast me off, but Lord Brod- 
speare would be compelled out of gratitude 
to provide for me. I should be a visitor at 
Blethin Castle amoDgst all the great people. 
I dare say he has a great many lords and 
dukes there. That girl would always have 
to keep in with me, in case I told any one 
who she was before her marriage — just 
as Adela does. I should never have to 
stand so much from her as I do from 
Adela.' 

She took up the antimacassar and began 
working vigorously at a spiky green 
leaf. 

' I declare I'm half inclined to do it/ she 
went on ; 'it would be so lovely to get into 
such society. Of course they'd travel, and 
they couldn't refuse taking me for a trip if I 
asked them, and I should love to see Paris. 
How nice it would be to see in the papers, 
''Lord and Lady Brodspeare and Miss 
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Helena Best have left for Paris." Delight- 
ful I I really think I'll write a line to-day. 
What can I say? I had better make an 
excuse, and say the children want to see 
him.' And she put her head on one side, 
and held out the work some distance, to gain 
the effect of the spiky leaf. 

' But suppose he means nothing I He 
will tell Adela, and I shall get into trouble. 
No, that would never do. And if I manage 
this all right for Adela, she will be sure to 
pay me well for it. Besides she couldn't 
drop me again in a hurry, for I could let it 
out at any time, and I can always hold it 
over her. I wonder whether it's true about 
Mr. Tom Drax. If it is I might get a chance 
of the brother. I don't call them fashionable- 
looking men, but I suppose they're rich, and 
if I married the brother I should at least be 

equal to Adela. And why shouldn't I ? 

_ • 

Wouldn't I break that boy's temper if I was 
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his mother-in-law. He should go off to a 
good strict school And Adela would soon 
manage that giri.' 

This reminded her of Clara's existence, so 
she looked up, and said : 

'Clara, take your feet off the rail of 
the chair, and come and pick up my 
crewels.' 

' At any rate,' went on the amiable Helena 
to herself, 'I must decide soon, for Adela 
may call the girl off at any moment, with 
scarcely a day's notice. I've got all her 
things ready, and there's no knowing what 
may happen. And perhaps Lord Brodspeare 
is away visiting for Christmas, for he would 
hardly stay in a castle all by himself at this 
time. What a fine thing it must be to spend 
Christmas in a castle with a lot of lords and 
ladies.' 

Miss Best's idea of lords and ladies was so 
exalted, that if any one wanted to preach of 
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the kingdom of heaven to her it would be 

* 

better to represent the place as peopled 
with lords and ladies, rather than in 
orthodox fa^on with angels playing on 
harps. 

' And if he means to marry the girl, they 
couldn't do less than ask me to spend Christ- 
mas with them every year, after being so 
indebted to me. I declare it's very awkward. 
I don't know what to do. If I ask him to 
come here, and sound him a bit about it, and 
find it means nothing, I should be obliged to 
let him see the children after, and that little 
beast of a boy might go and let out about 
the letter, and then Adela would never for- 
give me. I don't suppose he'll come here, as 
Adela asked him not ;• but if he does, he 
mustn't see that boy till we get the girl 
out of the country. I don't see what 
excuse I've got for sending for him. Come 
in.' 



k. 
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The last two words were said aloud in 
answer to a knock at the door. 

'Lord Brodspeare, ma'am/ said a ser- 
vant. 

' Lord Brodspeare 1' shrieked Miss Best. 
* What, here, in this house V 

* Yes, ma'am,'- said the servant, wondering 
why it should create surprise ; ' he's in the 
library, ma'am.' 

'My goodness gracious!' said Miss Best, and 
she threw down her work and made a dart 
at the door, and was about to run downstairs, 
but thought she must just go into her room, 
which was close by, and see how she looked, 
for she really must put on her most fasci- 
nating appearance to receive a lord. Her 
face was somewhat red and puffy in conse- 
quence of sitting near a large fire. 

She appUed a few dabs of violet powder 
in such a hurry that she did not do it very 
artistically, and went down as fast as she 
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could to the library, looking, as Lord Brod- 
speare afterwards said, like a cook who has 
just come from the kitchen after making free 
use of the flour-dredge. 





CHAPTER V. 

THE TWO KNIGHTS-KRRANT. 

^ELL, Charlie/ said Lord Brod 
speare, ' how are you ? Hard at 
work, eh V 

' I am very well, thank you, sir,' said 
CharUe, getting up and bowing stiffly, and 
taking his seat again. 

' Why, Charlie, what's the matter ? Hard 
work turned your brain 1 You certainly 
look curious about the head.' 

Poor Charlie had passed a very unpleasant 
morning. His head was in a state of con- 
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fii.sion }x)th inside and out. He had very 
lieavy troubles to bear. First, his hopes of 
<lelivering his princesses had fallen to the 
j^ound; next, his friend, Lord Brodspeare, 
in whom he believed, had proved to be false ; 
jind lastly, he had to leani by heart a certain 
number of words which did not interest him. 
He would probably have rebelled and refused 



to learn them had not Florence, when she 
found the place, put a little slip of paper m, 
on which she had written, * Do learn it for 
my sake, Charlie, because you will be sooner 
out of punishment.* 

Now Charlie found learning by rote a very 
ilifficult thing. If a story interested him, 
ho could tell it in a highly-dramatic way 
after reading it once, but it would not be at 
all in the words in which he had read it. 
Not having been to church so often as most 
children, or received any regular education^ 
he was not so conversant with the Bible as 
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he should have been. He knew some of the 
stories therein, and had his favourites among 
them ; but it was the tales of chivalry and 
prowess that pleased him. He thought it a 
very fine thing to be young David kiUing 
GoUath ; but he was not interested in the 
Prodigal Son ; and with a child's sense of 
justice was inclined to sympathise with his 
elder brother. In fact, he rather regarded 
it as the story of an: over-indulgent father, 
than a prodigal son, and thought the father 
very foolish to let his son have so much 
money. 

He had worried himself so intensely over 
trying to learn the chapter, and thinking of 
his troubles', that he had rumpled his hair 
until it nearly stood on end, and he certainly 
looked a very miserable object. His grand 
manner did not at all agree with his appear- 
ance, and Lord Brodspeare could not help 
laughing. This irritated Charlie very much, 
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and confirmed what he already thought of 
him. 

' I think, sir/ said Charlie, in answer to 
Lord Brodspeare's last question, ' that if you 
got me into this trouble you need not laugh 
at me/ 

' I got you into trouble, Charlie I how 
could I have done so V 

' It's not like you to pretend you don't 
know,' said Charlie. ' I used to believe in 
you once, and I only wrote because I was 
sure that you at least would help me.' 

' What can you mean, Charlie V 

Lord Brodspeare thought the child really 
was getting silly, that perhaps his studies 
had proved too much for him. He went up 
to him and put his hand on his shoulder and 
said kindly : 

*Why, what's the matter, Charlie? 
There's something wrong. Do you feel 
ill?' 
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'You know well enough what is the 
matter/ said Charlie. 'You asked that I 
shouldn't be punished, but you knew I 
should be. But I don't care for the punish- 
ment. It isn't that. But to think that I 
can't get them away from her.' 

' From whom V 

* Why, the old ogress, of course. I told 
you all about it in the letter.' 

' What letter X 

* Oh I how do you do. Lord Brodspeare V 
said Miss Best as she came in. ' What a 
pleasant surprise this is 1' 

' Odious creature I' thouofht Lord Brod- 
speare. 

Miss Best always oscillated between ser- 
vility and familiarity to her superiors, and 
between tyranny and familiarity to her in- 
feriors, or rather those people who by cir- 
cumstance were placed under her. She felt 
inclined to be servile to Lord Brodspeare, 
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but seeing the easy tone her cousin adopted 
in her intercourse with people of rank, she 
endeavoured to iuiitate her, and only suc- 
ceeded in being vulgarly familiar. 

' I was passing the street,' said Lord Brod- 
speare, ' and I could not resist just looking 
in to see how the children are. Mrs 
Courtenay gave me strict injunctions not to 
interrupt them in their studies, so I mustn't 
do it. Still I thought I might have five 
minutes with them, with your permission.' 

' Oh I certainly,' she said, simpering ; * but 
Charlie's a very bad boy (go upstairs to your 
room immediately, Charlie, and wait till I 
come to you), and I don't think you ought to 
speak to him.' 

' But, Lord Brodspeare,' pleaded Charlie, 
* you said I was not to be punished ; you'll 
listen to me, won't you V 

' You had better do what you are told, 
Charlie ; I cannot interfere with those who 
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are placed over you, but I will hear what 
this lady has to say about it/ 

Charlie went upstairs. 

' What is it all about V said Lord Brod- 
speare. * The boy seems almost out of his 
mind. He has been telling me about some 
letter sent to me, and I know nothing about 

it; 

' Oh r laughed Miss Best, ' it's all a trifle ; 
but we must teach Charlie to be honest. 
He seems to have written -a letter to you at 
Paris, and posted it without my knowledge. 
My cousin opened it, and, as it was full of 
nonsense, she didn't send it on to you ; in 
fact, it. was an impertinent letter, she says, 
and she begged me to punish him.' 

* I see,' said Lord Brodspeare, who at 
once concluded it w^as a letter complaining of 
his present circumstances, and asking his 
help. 

' And I don't wonder at it/ he said to 
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hiiiiHolf. * I am sure T should strike under 
Huch a woman/ 

' Thoy iniglit as well have sent the letter 
on/ ho continued aloud. * I should not be 
offended at anything a child said. Children 
generally tell the truth. Better not punish 
him. The poor boy looks quite ill.' 

*()h, you're too kind, Lord Brodspeare; 
you would spoil children, I am sure.' 

* I wouldn't mind having the chance of 
spoiling Charlie and Clara for a few days at 
Blothin this Christmas. I am going down 
all alone. Their voices would enliven the 
old place. What do you say. Miss Best? 
can't you and the children and governess all 
come down with me for a few days V 

' Oh I that is too delightful,' said Miss 
Best, putting up her hands ; ' too lovely. I 
wish we could. But I am sure my cousin 
would not aj)prove of it.' 

' Oh I I'll take the blame,' he said. 
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' Now here came the point at which Miss 
Best must do what she had planned, suppos- 
ing it were done at all. But she had not had 
time to really make up her mind, and Lord 
Brodspeare's sudden arrival, together with 
the fear that Charlie might tell him every- 
thing, had, as she expressed it, so flustered 
her that she was not prepared what to say. 

* It's too tempting,' she said. ' But, Lord 
Brodspeare ' (here she stammered and tried 

to get up a blush), ' wouldn't it — be — er 

I hardly know what to say — but I 
mean ' 

* Yes V said Lord Brodspeare impatiently. 

* Not quite the thing, you know, for two 
young ladies — don't you see V 

' No, I do not see, madam ; will you 
explain ?' 

This was said in a severe tone. The 
simpering Miss Best was rather discon- 
certed. 
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' I mean that — really it':^ very awkward — 
h\kt you see — people might talk — the grv 
vcTne«?t * 

' Yes/ said Lord Brodspeare, 

* She fs very young/ 
indeed? Yes f 

' And — requires to be watched cloiaely/ 
' Indeed ? Mrs. Courtenay can hardly be 

aware of that, I think I had better tell 

her ' 

* Oh 1 pray do not, I can manage her 
very wclL But — as I was saying ' 

* T see, I see/ said Lord Brodspeare im- 
patiently. * ril not detain you any longer. 
I am hindering you in your duties. Good- 
morning ;' and lio bowed and left the room. 

* Perfectly atrocious/ he thought, as he 
wont out of tho front door. * Can't think 
how Atlcjla can stand hor. Odious creature ! 
No Avoiulcr Charlie wrote to me to tell his 
troubloH. Poor boy I ho nr.ist have a life of 
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it with her. It would be a charity to come 
and see them sometimes, only I must see 
that horrid thingr as well. Can't stand her. 
Might go and take them out somewhere, 
though. Take them to a pantomime. Not 
a bad idea. Write after Christmas and pro- 
pose it.' 

Lord Brodspeare then took his way to 
Mr. Sharp's office to consult with him as to 
advertising again, and taking further steps 
for the finding of Florence. 

Meanwhile, poor little Florence, when she 
heard Lord Brodspeare announced, found it 
difficult to get on with Clara's lessons. She 
left the schoolroom presently, and ran to her 
own room. 

* Oh, why mayn't I see him ? why mayn't 
I see him V she said, as she sat down on the 
pretty little couch that had been provided 
for her by Adela. * T know he can't be bad. 
Oh, why do they say lie's bad ? And if ho 
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is, I like him all the Hame. I love him — 
love him better than I have ever loved any 
one. Why must T never see him ? I will 
run down and speak to him — I will/ 

She got up and went to the glass to 
remove the traces of tears from her face. 

' I will go at once and tell him all — I 
know he will speak to me. I know he cares 
for me. ' 

She put on a sudden air of resolution, and 
walked to the door, but broke down again, 
and said : 

' No, I mustn't ; I'm very wicked. I have 
no right to think of him. He is going to 
marry Mrs. Courtenay, and he didn't care for 
me at all, he was only interested in me. I 
am foolish. I want some one to love, and I 
have loved him just because he was kind to 
me. I mustn't be so wicked.' 

* Oh dear Miss Fawdon, dear Florence,' 
said Charlie, opening her door gently, 'I 
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may come in, mayn't I ? Oh I what are you 
crying for ? I will kill that woman . She is 
a bad woman. Don't cry, dear Florence ; 
and look here, do come down and see Lord 
Brodspeare. Oh, she's been so wicked, for 
Lord Brodspeare says he's never had a letter 
at aJl— and I beUeve him before her— and, 
there she is telling him all about it and 
you must come down and see him and tell 
him yourself/ 

' Tell him what, Charlie V 

'Why, I wrote to ask him to come and 
fetch you and Clara away and take you to 
Draxfell, because the old cat treated you so 
badly, and he says he never had the letter. 
And then the old cat came in, and I couldn't 
tell him all about it. But I must now, so do 
be quick, Florence dear.' 

The little fellow had put his arm round 
Florence's neck, and was trying to comfort her. 

* No, Charlie, I mustn't go — I mustn't. 
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Mrs. Couiienay would be angry. TtB very 
kind of you, but you mustn't do such things. 
T'ui very happy here, you know.' 

* I know you ain't/ said Chariie, ' and 111 
get you out of it somehow.' 

'But then, you know, Mrn. Courtenay 
would send me away altogether, and I should 
never see you any more.' 

'Yes, I'm sure you would, for I should 
make you come to Draxfell to live with us.' 

* But, CharUe, you must not do any more 
wild things. We shall only get into trouble 
if you do, and it is not honourable of me to 
let you do anything that I know Mrs. 
Courtenay would not like. Is it ?' 

* But it is not right of Mrs. Courtenay 
to let that old cat make us unhappy. I can't 
stand it.' 

* But, Charlie, I must bear it, because Mrs. 
Courtenay pays me a great deal of money to 
be here, and I must do as she wishes. So 
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now be a good boy and do just as I ask you. 
What a head you have got, Charlie. Let 
me go to your room and put it straight.' 

Charlie's room was in the front of the 
house, and as Florence brushed liis hair, he 
stood at the window looking out. 

' There goes Lord Brodspeare,' said Charlie. 
* Look, Florence 1 isn't he a jolly fellow ? 
I'm sure he's true, and it's all made up about 
what he said. Look, Florence !' 

Florence did look. And Lord Brodspeare 
little thought, as he walked away from the 
house, that the one whom he was longing to 
find was watching him eagerly — watching 
him till he was quite out of sight, and 
wondering whether she should ever see him 
aorain. 

Miss Best was standing in the library 
boiling over with passion. Lord Brodspeare 
had left her abruptly with the most freezing 
politeness. She hardly knew how to contain 
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herself. She wanted to exhaust her passion 
on some one. She thought of Charlie. 

' It's all the fault of that little wretch !' 
iihe said. 

She ran upstairs quickly, and burst into his 
room, her face looking horrible with passion. 

' You litte wretch I' she said. 

' You big liar I' said Charlie. 

' You ' 

She couldn't find a word equal to the 
occasion, but rushed forward with her hand 
up to strike him. 

B'lorence, seeing this, placed herself be- 
tween them. 

' Take that, then, you infamous creature, 
if you choose to interfere,' and she gave 
Florence a blow on the face that made it 
tingle, and changed the delicate white flesh 
to a deep pink. * You're no better than you 
should be, you bad creature I How dare 
you touch a virtuous woman like me?' 
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A blow to Florence was more than Charlie 
could bear, so he went with both fists and dug 
into Miss Best so desperately, with no regard 
to the rules of boxing, that she could not 
bear it, and was obliged to retire vanquished 
to her bedroom. 

* Charlie dear, how could you behave like 
that ? I can't think what will happen. I 
am afraid you've really hurt her.' 

' A good thing too,' said Charlie. * Keep 
her quiet.' 

' Ought we not to send the maid to look 
after her, Charlie ? — perhaps she's fainted. I 
think I ought to go.' 

'No you shan't,' said Charlie; 'I'll hold 
you if you try to go. She'll tear your eyes 
out. She's jealous because you're so beauti- 
ftd. I'll ring for the servant to go.' 

The maid was sent to Miss Best's room. 
Florence waited outside to know the result, 
for she feared Charlie had really hurt her. 
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She came out presently. 

' Is she bad V said Florence. 

'Yes, miss, one of her eyes is bad; she 
wants to bathe it.' 

The warm water was taken to her; 
Presently the maid came out again to say 
Miss Fawdon was to send in writing ma- 
terials, and that Master Charlie was to 
remain in his room all day, and have only 
bread and water. 

Whether Florence and the servants were 
honourable enough to see the latter order 
carried out it is needless to inquire. 

Miss Best had to spend Christmas Day^ 
and several days after, in her bedroom, as 
her face was not presentable ; and Charlie, 
Clara, and Florence had rather a happy time 
of it. 

Florence did not cherish any resentment 
against Miss Best for the horrible words she 
addressed to her during the fight. She so 
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completely despised the woman that she 
attached no weight to anything she said. 
One moment she was caressed, or at least 
she had great difficulty in preventing herself 
from being caressed, by Miss Best ; another 
moment she was called all sorts of names. 
Only the evening before the outbreak took 
place Miss Best had called her lovely, and 
flattered her, and tried to talk in a way that 
was positively loathsome to her. In fact, 
she preferred Miss Best's hatred to her love, 
and felt less the hard words and tingKng 
blow she had received than the attempted 
embraces and soft words that she had to put 
up with sometimes. 
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\ HEN Mis8 Best returned to her 
household duties, she thought 
proper not to refer to what had 
taken place. Charlie also, feeling that he had 
avenged Florence, was satisfied for a lime. 
So everything wont on tolerably welL 

There was a good deal of correspondence 
between Adela and Miss Best, as the latter 
lady liad written to eay most emphaticfdly that 
she ' could not stand it any longer,' and had 
very conbidcrably exaggerated her injuries. 
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Adela suggested that directly Florence 
left, a governess of a strong-minded sort 
should be engaged, who could manage 
OharUe. 

Eustace Theyre was consulted on this 
point, and promised to try and find a suitable ' 
person. 

So the household went on rather more 
smoothly for three or four weeks. 

Lord Brodspeare had not again been to the 
house. He did not care to encounter Miss 
Best, but he often thought of the children, 
and pitied them. 

He was still hoping for some result from 
the measures he had taken to find Florence. 
His last idea was to ask Kershaw in which 
paper he advertised when Florence answered 
him. 

Kershaw had told him the Athenceum. 

Therefore, about this time, the advertise- 
ment appeared in that paper. 
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Betty's 'third-floor' always read the 
Athenaum advertisements^ in the hope of 
seeing work required that might add a little 
to his small income. So one Friday evening, 
at the ehd of January, he came home to Betiy 
in great excitement 

' Look here T he said triunphantly. ' Some- 
thing for Miss Florry. I shouldn't wonder 
but it's some relation died and left her a 
legacy.' 

* Do read it out to me. I shouldn't wonder 
but it's some of those grand relations that my 
poor dear master never would speak to. He 
was a gentleman bom, was master, though he 
was very poor, and was too proud to ask any- 
thing from any of them ; but perhaps they've 
turned round now, and a good thing too, for 
poor Miss Florry was bom to be a lady, and 
didn't ought to work as she does.' 

* Here it is,' said the ' third-floor/ and he 
read it out. 
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* Oh !' said Betty, suddenly cast down ; * it's 
not that. I know what it is. It's that bad 
man the pretty lady told me about, who wants 
to ruin our dear Miss Florry. I'm sure it is. 
That's just like what she told me he would 
say. Oh dear, I'm afraid my poor young 
lady will never be safe from him. I should 
like to give him up to the police, I 
should.' 

' What do you mean ?' said the * third-floor,' 
who was quite puzzled both by Betty's man- 
ner and by what she said. ' What man has 
dared to hurt Miss Florry ? I'll knock him 
down.' 

* Why, it's a lord something,' said Betty in 
the highest state of indignation. * He's been 
trying to ruin her for ever so long. She left 
Mrs. Tubbs, and Mr. Kershaw too, because of 
him. He's a wicked, bad man, and ought to 
be given up to the police. I declare I'll find 
him out and give him up.' 
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* If I ever come across any man who dares 
to insult our sweet young lady, I won't spare 
him. Only let me find him ;' and the delicate 
httle man put himself into a threatening atti- 
tude, and fancied his body was as big as his 
soul. 

* Don't you take any notice of that, sir,' ' 
said Betty. * He means no good by it. If 
he finds out she belongs here, we shall nerer 
have any peace. He'll be watching the house. 
Don't let him know anything about it.' 

' But there's a firm of solicitors mentioned 
here who are, no doubt, very respectable men, 
and they would hardly lend their names to 
anythmg disreputable.' 

* Maybe; but that's how those rich lords 
manage their aflyrs. They can pay to have 
respectable names at the back of them ; but, 
believe me, they're all a bad lot together, and 
don't you trust them. They'll be for ever 
a- watching about here if once they find out, 
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and then Miss Plorry can never come near 
the place. I ahnost wish she was in foreign 
parts, as the lady said, and then she'd be safe. 
At any mte, if she was away for a year or 
two, he'd forget her. The lady's quite right- 
They're a bad lot, those lords ; and they 
ought to be better than other people, when 
they've got no poverty or anything else to 
drive them into temptation. They don't 
mind taking away a poor girl's character, 
when it's the only thing she's got to lose ; 
but they shan't have my beautiful Miss 
Florry.' 

' No, that they shall not,' said the ^ third- 
floor.' ■* Not so long as I live, and have a fist 
to fight with.' 

So the * third-floor ' and Betty agreed that 
no notice should be taken of the advertise- 
ment in the Athenceunif as it only meant some- 
thing bad. 

Not many mornings after this, Betty was 
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surprised by a note from Miss Florry, saying 
she should come home for two days. 

Florence had heard from Mrs. Courtenay 
that there was a capital opportunity for 
her to go abroad for a year or two with a 
lady who wanted a governess for two little 
boys. 

Had the letter come a day or two after 
Lord Brodspeare had visited Upper Ten 
Street, Florence would hardly have been 
persuaded to leave England ; but a month's 
monotonous life with Miss Best, the monotony 
only varied by occasional gushing moods on 
the part of that lady, which were positively 
loathsome, had made Florence indifferent; 
and though she loved the children very 
much, she saw no prospect of ever being with 
them without Miss Best's guardianship; so 
she was not so uuMrilling to leave them. 
Moreover, Mrs. Courtenay's letter was so 
cautiously worded, that it had the intended 
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effect of making Florence disgusted with life, 
and ready to go anywhere and do anything. 
Thus it ran : 

'My dear Girl, 

'I have, after very much trouble, 
found something which I think will just suit 
you ; and I am very glad, both for your own 
sake and Charlie's and Clara's. It grieved 
me much to hear of their disobedience, and 
your encouragement of it. I fear you did 
encourage them, for you are hardly old enough 
to know better; but I am not angry with 
you, for I know what tiresome children they 
are, and you are so conscientious, that I am 
convinced you would do your duty so far as 
you were able ; and I am sure also you would 
do all in your power to give satisfaction to 
me. I have now met with a lady who is 
travelling for a year for the sake of her 
health. She has lately lost her husband ; she 
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has two little boys of about seven and eight 
years old, whom you could teach. The lady 
would also require you to read to her. I have 
told her that you could do that well. I know 
something of her, and should hear from time 
to time how you were getting on ; besides, I 
should like to hear from you occasionally, for 
you know I take a very great interest in 
you. 

' When you have been with her for a year or 
so, you might return to England if you don't 
like being abroad, and I should be willing to 
take you under my protection. A girl of 
your position ought to have some other pro- 
tection besides an old servant. I shall 
always be glad to give you that protection, 
and if you should be fortunate enough to make 
a good marriage, I will look after you when 
the time comes. 

' This is an excellent opportunity for you to 
retrieve your reputation, and by the time you 
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have been away a year or two, Lord Brod- 
speare wiU probably be married, and your 
little affair with him will be forgotten. 

' Your sincere friend, 

'A. C. 
' P.S. — Miss Best will give you all neces- 
sarjr instructions.' 

* I had no affair with him,' said Florence 
to herself on reading the letter. ' I won't 
leave England. I don't believe he is going 
to be married. It is all false.' 

However, Miss Best, with the best inten- 
tions in the world of causing Florence to 
wish to stay, managed to make her resolve 
to go. 

Miss Best took the whole morning to con- 
sider the subject, and when the children had 
finished their lessons, she asked Florence to 
come into her bedroom. 

* My dear,' she said, ' I have received very 
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important news this morning. You had a 
letter also, I observed ; I dare say you know 
what I mean/ 

' Yes/ said Florence. * Mrs. Courtenay 
has found a place for me.' 

' A very nice situation indeed/ said Miss 
Best. ' I am sure you'll be very grateful to 
my cousin.' 

* Yes/ said Florence quietly. 

* I hope, dear, you are not sad at leaving 
your native land V 

* Oh I I don't mind,' said Florence. 

* But it is sad to go from one's home and 
friends, and perhaps from some one very 
dear, eh ?' and she gave a sidelong 
simper. 

* There is no one but my old servant and 

her lodger that I regret to leave, and * 

Here she hesitated a little. 

* Yes/ said Miss Best. ' And ' 

' My pupils,' said Florence ; ' but I have 
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been so often reproved for loving them, that 
I feared to mention them.' 

* Oh 1 my dear Miss Fawdon, you need 
not mind, to me, you know. I can sympa- 
thise with you. I am sure I love those 
children dearly, though I am obliged to 
correct them sometimes. You could not 
love them better than I do. I look upon 
them quite as a Kttle brother and sister. 
But I fear there is some one else you regret 
leaving, is there not ? Now confide in me, 
do. I can understand that sort of thing so 
well. Is there not some loved one V and she 
put her arm round Florence. 

*No, there is not,' said Florence, extri- 
cating herself from the loathed embrace; 
' there are people I hate, and shall be only * 
too glad to get away from.' 

This was wicked behaviour on the part of 
Florence, but the embraces of a hated person 
are apt to be irritating, and cause us to make 
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angry remarks for which we are afterwards 
gorry. 

80 MIhh Best's attempt to bring Lord 
Brorlspearo and Florence together was fins- 
trated by both of them in turn. 

^ She's a regular little vixen/ was Miss 
Best's remark to herself after this show of 
temper on Florence's part ; ' and the sooner 
T can ^et rid of her the better.' 

Now the instructions tcf Miss Best were 
that she was to take a first-class ticket for 
Florence to Madeira, by a steamer called the 
Balmoral Cafttle, which would sail in about 
ten days from that time from the docks; 
that the lady, who was then in Lisbon, would 
by that time be in Madeira, and would send 
to meet Florence on the arrival of the 
steamer. That Florence would probably 
travel with her to the Cape, and other 
places, therefore she was to be well sup- 
plied with all she could want. That if Miss 
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Best could possibly help it, Florence was not 
to see her old servant before she left ; but if 
she insisted on it, she must only be away one 
night. That no one but Miss Best was to 
go with her to see her off, in case she should 
be upset ; and that the children were not to 
be allowed to know of her departure. 

All these instructions Miss Best faithfully 
carried out, for she had now given up all hope 
of speaking to Florence about Lord Brod- 
speare. * The little vixen may go her own 
way,' she thought. 

Florence insisted on seeing Betty, there- 
fore was the letter written which surprised 
that sagacious Devonshire woman. 

* Bless your heart, Miss Florry, and I am 
glad to see you,' said Betty, when she 
arrived. 

'Yes, Betty dear, and I'm glad to see 
you. I've come to stay with you all to-day 
And nearly all to-morrow, and I've got such 
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a very serious question to ask you ; let me 
j;et into the parlour, Betty, into my great 
big chair, and 111 tell you all about it. Oh I 
I do like this parlour, better than all the 
rooms in that fine house.' 

* And it's very kind of you to say so. Miss 
Florry, I'm sure, for it must seem very poor 
to you after that grand place, and old Bett/s 
but poor company after all the fine ladies 
you must have seen.' 

' Why, Betty, there isn't one of them as 
fine as you that I've seen, and if there vras, 
vou know, I shouldn't think half as much of 
them. You know you're my best fiiend, and 
I love you better than anybody.' Florence 
tried to persuade herself that this latter 
statement was true. ' Why, there's nobody 
else to love, Betty, except the children, and 
I do love them. Do you know that dear 
little boy cares so much for me, and talks to 
me just as if he were a man. He's posi- 
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tively quite in love, Betty; it's such 
fun.' 

'And no wonder too, miss, for whether 
it's boy or man, they can't help loving you. 
But don't you love that dear kind lady, Miss 
Florry?' 

' You see, I don't know much of her, 
Betty. She's a good friend to me, but I 
scarcely saw anything of her.' 

* If you'd only heard how she talked of 
you, miss 1 She praised you up to the 
skies ; but there ! it's no more than you 
deserve.' 

* Well, Betty, what do you think I've 
got to tell you now? Mrs. Courtenay has 
found a place for me abroad.' 

' What, in foreign parts, miss ?' said Betty, 
lookmg scared. 

'Yes, dear Betty. Isn't it kind of her? 
But not a step will I go without asking 
you.' 

41—2 
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' Lord I miss/ said Betty. 

She hardly knew what else to say. She 
did not want to lose Florence, yet she wanted 
her to be out of the way of * that villain/ as 
she called Lord Brodspeare ; and she did 
not want to refer to him, as she thought 
Florence had probably suffered enough 
through him, and did not wish him to be 
mentioned. 

' But, dear Betty, I won't go if you say 
'* No." So don't distress yourself 

' Is it very far V said Betty, who had an 
idea that any place beyond the seas was an 
immense distance off. 

* Well, you know how far Devonshire is, 
Betty V 

. ' Yes, it's a goodish way, miss. I wish it 
was nearer.' 

* It's about five times -as far as that, only 
you know, Betty, I should have to go by a 
ship instead of a train, and that would be 
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much nicer. And then, perhaps, I am to 
travel about, and come back in about a 
year. What do you think of it, Betty V 

* I think, miss/ said Betty slowly, * that it 
would be a very good thing for you, and 
that it's wicked of me to want to keep 
you back, but I shall miss you, Miss Florry, 
that I shall.' And old Betty apphed her 
handkerchief to her eyes. ' And there's 
somebody else,' continued Betty, * who'll 
miss you too, for my third-floor, he talks of 
nothing else but you. And I can't think 
however we both got on without you before ; 
there, I declare I can't. But now, miss, 
tell me aU about it, for I'm longing to 
know\' 

Florence told aU she had learned on the 
subject. 

* WeU, it's all for the best, no doubt. Miss 
Florry, and I mustn't be the one to stand in 
your way. But I do hope you won't go 
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rnartying and nettling in foreign parts, niiBS, 
for I f^hould never nee you again then; and 
therein nothing like a downright good 
Englishman for a husband, and an honest 
piece of English land to Uve on ; so don't 
listen to any of those foreigners, miss, for 
they're always deceitful' 

Betty had a particular prejudice against 
anything foreign, and did not quite believe 
in anything English that wasn't of Devon- 
shire, 

' I don't think you need be afraid. I am 
not likely to marry yet, and when I do 111 
ask you, Betty dear, there now ! will that 
please you V 




CHAPTER VII. 



A BOOK-UARKER. 



|LORENCE took leave of Betty 
the next evening, and the ' third- 
floor' accompanied her to Upper 
Ten Street. A four-miles drive on a cold 
night in a London four-wheel cab is not 
pleasant, but to the 'third-floor' it was 
Paradise. The vehicle might be rickety, 
and rattling, and smell of straw, but he was 
quite unconscious of it all. He only knew 
he was sitting by his ' sweet angel,' and the 
four miles were all too short. He begged 
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that ho might see her off at the Docks, for 
it was a rough place for a lady without 
protection ; but she explained that Miss Best 
was going with her, and would probably take 
a man-servant. 

He went with her to the door of the 
house and waited till the footman appeared, 
so that he might be sure Florence was quite 
safe. Then when the door was opened she 
shook hands and said : 

* I shall never forget your kindness/ and 
kissed him and ran in. 

The little man stood on the step be- 
wildered. He yet felt the kiss on his 
cheek, but he also felt the shadow that 
had come over him. His sunshine was 
gone. He must now go back to his old 
grey, dull life. There was no sweet face 
and merry laugh to look forward to. And 
so the big-hearted, dingUy-dressed little man 
took his way home to make the best of an 
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existence that was kept up on thirty shil- 
lings a week in a third floor. And when 
he got home he found Betty waiting for 
him with the kettle on the parlour liob^ 
ready for a glass of something hot, * aa 
the night was so cold,' said Betty, though 
it was not the coldness of the night that 
had struck a chill into two warm hearts^ 
but the loss of the little woman who had 
the power of taking warmth and sunshine 

wherever she went. 

' And see here,' said Betty, * what the 

dear child's gone and done. There really 

' never was the likes of her anywhere. She 

never wiU spend a penny on herself, and 

how she manages always to dress on so little 

and look such a lady I can't think ; though 

as to that, she'd be a lady in anything or 

nothing. She put this in my hand at the 

last moment, and said you'd read it to me 

and tell me all about it. But I don't want 
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to learn reading to know what's on that bit 
of paper ; I've seen the same sort of thing 
before. But I should like to know what 
she says here. The little man took out his 
spectacles. Many years of reading had 
dimmed his eyesight. He looked at the 
little package. It was a piece of beautiful 
bright brown hair plaited very flat, so as 
to form a bookmark, and tied at each end 
with blue ribbon. This had been wrapped 
in a bit of thin paper which contained 
remarks about the Bank of England, and 
some big letters in the comer which Betty 
knew stood for the word Jive. Outride this 
was a sheet of note-paper, which the little 
man held up to the gaslight and began to 
read out. 

' This is a little book-mark which I have 
made from my hair for our dear " third-floor." 
I thought it might be useful to him, and keep 
him from forgetting me. But I wanted to 
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buy him something to show him I remember 
all his kindness, and I do not know what to 
get for him. Will you ' 

He laid down the paper, and took off his 
spectacles, and got out his handkerchief, and 
slowly wiped the spectacles, and quickly 
brushed his hand across his eyes, and said in 
an odd tone of voice : 

'There's something the matter with my 
spectacles/ 

He rubbed them again, and held them up 
to the Ught. 

'Well I never!' said Betty, wanting to 
give him time to recover. * If ever there 
was an angel in flesh and blood it's Miss 
Florry. So I'm to get you a present with it ? 
that I wm 1' 

'No, no,' said the 'third-floor,' 'she says 
you are to buy something for yourself as well, 
with this little bit of paper she has wrapped 
round the marker.' 
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' Bless her heart !' said Betty ; ' and a bit 
of her beautiful hair, too, that she's cut off, 
and plaited so fine. And working so hard 
for her money, too, that it's a shame to take 
it. But there 1 it will give her so much 
pleasure to know it has been spent that it 
would be a shame to take the pleasure from 
her. And I've all I want, and more too, 
you know, so you must take it.' 

'No, no, Miss Fawdon, I can't think of 
such a thing.' 

' But remember how glad our dear young 
lady would be. Now do order a new suit, 
for it's time that one was taken for every 
day ; the nap is a good deal worn off.' 

The * third-floor' had on his best clothes in 
honour of conducting Florence home. He 
looked down at the dingy suit, and said he 
was sure it would do very well for some time 
to come. 

* But only think how Miss Florrv would 
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dance about with delight if she saw you 
in a new suit 1' said Betty. 

And so it was decided that evening over a 
' glass of something hot/ that the new suit 
was to be ordered ; for Betty would not hear 
of a refusal. 

But the book-marker was of much more 
value in the eyes of the little man than a 
new suit of clothes. It will be used and 
treasured for the rest of his life ; whereas the 
clothes, which were ordered the next day, 
were, for reasons which will be seen in time, 
never worn at aU, and were not seen by their 
owner for some months. 





CHAPTER VIII. 



UOINO AWAY. 



aN a bright coltl morning in February 
Charlie went down to breakfast, 
and eaw no signs of Miss Best or 
Florence. When he rang the bell, a maid 
appeared instead of a footman. 

' Miss Best's gone out this morning, 
Master Charlie, and so's Miss Fawdon, and 
Miss Best said I was to give you your 
breakfast.' 

' Where's Miss Fawdon gone ?' said 
Charlie. 
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' I don't know/ said the maid, ' she went 
with Miss Best, half an hour ago/ 

Now Charlie had been very curious the 
last two days about certain irregularities in 
the house, and fancied something was going 
to happen. Making his hopes correspond 
with his desures, he had imagined that per- 
haps his old ogress was about to leave them, 
for she had informed them so very often that 
she * could not stand it much longer.' And 
Charlie hoped that the period of * standing 
it ' was now come to a close. But when he 
heard that Florence had gone also, he was 
astonished. He thought Florence would not 
do anything very serious without telling 
him. Perhaps she had only gone with 
Miss Best to a railway station. At any 
rate, he was sure she would come back again 
to him. 

' How long will they be V said Charlie. 

' I really don't know,' said the maid, who- 
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had received orders what to say in case she 
were questioned. 

* But you must know whether the/re 
coming back to lunch/ said Charlie. 

* There have not been any orders for lunch 
to be put off/ said the maid. 

* Was there any luggage when they 
went V 

' Yes/ said the maid. 

^ Whose was it V 

^I didn't inquire.' 

^ But you must know something about it.' 

^ Master Charlie, you always do ask such a 
lot of questions about nothing at all. Let 
me pour out your tea.' 

Charlie ran out of the room. A sudden 
idea had occurred to him. He went up to 
Florence's bedroom, and saw that all her 
books and boxes had gone. 

He went running down to the dining-room 
again. 
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' Now tell me where Miss Fawdon is/ he 
said to the maid. ' I insist on knowing. I 
am sure you can tell me.' 

' I can assure you, Master CharUe, I don't 
know where she is gone. She went away 
with all her luggage this morning, and Miss 
Best with her. I don't think Miss Fawdon's 
coming back.' 

Charlie stamped about the room in a 
rage, and refused to eat any breakfast. The 
maid informed her fellow-servants when she 
went down that Master Charlie was * taking 
on hke anything.' 

*And no wonder, too,' said a fat, good- 
natured woman, whose business it was to 
* do the bedrooms,' and who admired Florence 
very much. ' A pretty little creature as ever 
was, and quite a real lady, too ; and her room 
always left so beautiful of a morning. I 
declare it's a pleasure to do anything for 
her.' 

VOL. III. 42 
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Then followed a discussion between the 
cook and the maid on the merits of Miss 
Fawdon, which were probably measured by 
the amount of ihe fees received from her. 
The fat woman took advantage of this to 
slip out and find Master Charlie, who was 
still in the dining-room being comforted by 
Clara. 

*Now, don't take on like that, sir,' said 
the woman. * See here,' and she drew a 
letter from the pocket of her dress. * Miss 
Fawdon asked me to give you this when no 
one was looking, so you won't tell on me, sir, 
will you V 

Charlie snatched the letter and opened it 
eagerly, and the woman left the room, fearing 
to be found in a part of the house in which 
she had no business. 

While Charlie was * taking on ' in the 
dining-room, Florence was making her way 
to the Docks with Miss Best. A drive of 
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nine mUes in a brougham with the ogress 
was not pleasant. Florence would like to 
have been left to her own thoughts, though 
they were not pleasant, but Miss Best kept 
running on with siUy remarks and bits of 
advice. She thought that drive seemed inter- 
minable. She went through street after 
street, noticing the gradual change in neigh- 
bourhood. First the west, with its hand- 
some buildings and shops, the shop windows 
principally occupied by young men and 
women, who were preparing them for the 
day; then through the busy city, where 
innumerable clerks were hurrying to their 
various offices; then eastward, through a 
region quite unknown to Florence, and alto- 
gether different-looking from any part of 
London she knew. This was curious to her, 
and kept her mind employed for a time, but 
she soon got tired of it, and it seemed as if 

the journey would never end. 

42—2 
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Presently the coachman stopped and asked 
a policeman the way, and Florence heard him 
say it was yet three miles. Miss Best had 
by this time subsided ; they both sat silent, 
and Florence felt that those were the longest 
three miles she had ever travelled in her 
life. 

It was only half-past ten when they arrived 
at the docks, but it seemed to Florence as if 
ages had elapsed since she left Upper Ten 
Street. She had seen so much and thought 
of so much in the time. When she neared 
the river, and passed through all those parts 
chiefly occupied by what migKt.be called 
sailors' shops, she began to realise that she 
was really leaving England. 

It was all so new. The shops seemed to 
be either places where one could go and be 
outfitted in a few minutes, or where one 
could pick up the miscellaneous products of 
other countries brought over by sailors^ from 
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an African parrot, warranted to swear, to a 
Chinese god in ivory. 

For the first time Florence realised how 
great a place London is. When she arrived 
at the Docks and saw the big steamer in the 
basin, she felt very insignificant and lonely. 
It was such a big vessel, and she was all 
alone, with nobody but Betty and the * third- 
floor' to care for her. There were Charlie 
and Clara though, she had forgotten them 
for the moment, and she wondered what they 
thought when they found her gone. She 
had been almost too much occupied in her 
own troubles to think of them. Besides, it 
had irritated her to be in such close contact 
with Miss Best, so thact she had been con- 
fused, and had hardly thought of her own 
troubles clearly. She now wondered whether 
the housemaid had found an opportunity of 
giving her note to Charlie. 

And there was nobody else to care for her. 
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uobody. She had fiome one eke to love, but 
that was only to be a remembrance, a some- 
thing past, a pleasant incident in her life to 
be for ever treasured up, a something to love 
in spirit, but not in substance. 

She went on to the boat, followed by 
Miss Best and the footman, and all her 
little possessions in a couple of big trunks 
and a smaller package for use ip her 
cabin* 

Miss Best was in a fussy state, inquiring 
after the officers of the ship, who were not at 
that moment forthcoming. Florence's berth 
was inspected and approved, and then Miss 
Best went over the vessel, and patronised its 
various arrangements.' 

When the captain came on, Miss Best 
asked to see him. 

' Captain,' she said, after bowing and 
simpering, *I deliver this young lady into 
your charge, and ask you to take care of her 
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till you reach Madeira, and then deliver her 
to the manager of Miles's Hotel, who has 
instructions concerning her. Here is my 
card.' And she put in his hand one of 
Adela's cards, as she had been told to 
do. 

*I am sure/ said the 'captain, looking at 
Florence, who blushed and bowed, * I shall 
be most happy to do everything I can for 
her, and you may be sure I shall not allow 
any one to run away with her.' 

The captain, in spite of his Welsh name 
of Jones, was about as fine a specimen of an 
EngUshman and a sailor as could anywhere 
be seen. A tall, well-built man, with light 
brown hair and blue eyes, and regular features 
and well-shaped head. Quite an ideal cap- 
tain, too, for whatever his rank on shore, or 
the rank of his passengers on board, he was 
king on his vessel, and was obeyed. He was 
to Florence like one of her heroes, and 
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yhe almost forgot her troubles for the mo- 
ment as she looked up into his honest, sun- 
burnt face. 

' And now, captain, how long before you're 
off?' said Miss Best. 

' Half an hour, madam,' said Captain 
Jones. 'All strangers will be ordered off 
presently.' 

* I'll wait to see the very last of you, my 
dear,' said Miss Best to Florence, who was 
only anxious to see the last of the ogress as 
soon as possible, and hoped it would really be 
the last. 

Soon the time caine that strangers were 
ordered off, and Florence had the satisfaction 
of watching Miss Best go on shore, followed 
by the footman. 

Crowds of people were there waiting to 
see the ship move. It's an everyday sight 
at the docks, but none the less pathetic be- 
cause it's everyday. Parents and children 
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were parting, brothers and sisters, husbands 
and wives perhaps, friends, sweethearts. To 
them it was no everyday aflfair, but it might 
be the grief of a lifetime. 

One woman, too short to be seen in the 
crowd, had tied her handkerchief to her um- 
brella, and waved it from time to time to 
show her friend, or lover, or brother, where 
she was. Handkerchiefs were in great de- 
mand, being one moment dashed across the 
face, and in another waved in the air. 

Babies were held up above the heads of 
the people, unconscious that they were send- 
ing messages of love and encouragement to 
those who were going a long way from home 
to fight the battle of life. Florence looked 
at aU this, and saw Miss Best standing in the 
front row of the crowd, affectedly waving a 

« 

delicately-gloved hand. A great pain came 
slowly and gradually to her heart as she 
thought of all these people — common people 
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most of them would be called — who, notwith- 
standing their hard life, were bound together 
by love. And it seemed to her at that mo- 
ment that there was nothing in the world 
like love, and that it was better to be ever so 
poor and be loved, than be rich and without 
love. She wished she could even see some 
one standing there on the shore whom she 
loved, and that she could know the feeling of 
seeing them gradually fade from her sight. 
Even that would be better than her present 
state. She envied those around her who 
were suffering. Twas better to love and 
suffer, she thou^^ht. 

And so the big vessel moved out of the 
basin into the river, and people gradually lost 
sight of their friends, some watching eagerly 
to the very last, and Miss Best tripped away, 
daintily followed by the footman, who turned 
round and gave a last touch of his hat to 
Florence, showing as much afTection and 
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respect as he could in his manner, for, like 
the fat housemaid, he thought her the 
* sweetest young lady/ and had quite envied 
the little man who kissed her that night 
when he opened the door, and thought it 
quite a shame that she should 'waste her 
kisses on a little old fellow whose clothes 
wouldn't fetch five shillings from a Jew.' 

Florence was grateful for that touch of the 
hat. 



i 




CHAPTER IX. 



THE SHIPS PASSENQERS. 

fHEN they were fairly oft^ Florence 
looked round to see who were her 
fellow-passengers. 
First there was a woman who seemed to 
be everywhere at once ; an aggressive kind 
of woman that one could not help noticing. 
She had yellow hair of a remarkable hue, 
and dark eyelashes and eyebrows, and a 
general look of being 'got up.' Her dress 
was of the latest fashion, and her high-heeled 
shoes seemed never to be still, but always 
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pattering about, the deck. Florence could 
not help thinking how very inappropriate she 
looked to everything around her. Anything 
artificial is so curiously out of place at sea, 
or, in fact, anywhere where we are surrounded 
by nature. 

There was something in the woman that 
irritated Florence, and reminded her of Miss 
Best. She wondered what eflfect sea-sickness 
and rough weather would have on the yellow 
hair and smudged face and fashionable 
clothes. Then there was a weather-beaten 
middle-aged man who was alone, but 
Florence was sure he was a good fellow, for 
he had several people to see him oflf, and 
they seemed so sorry to lose him. She 
wished he would come and talk to her, for 
she was very lonely. A great many people 
seemed to be walking up and down the deck 
in a lonely manner. They were sad at 
parting from their friends, and had not yet 
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got up courage to speak to one another. 
But lunch-time came, and then people 
became more friendly. The captain did not 
appear, and poor little Florence shyly took 
her seat at a side-table, and never spoke 
during the meal. 

When they passed Gravesend a small 
steamer came out to meet them, and took 
away several people that Florence supposed 
were passengers, the yellow-haired woman 
amongst the rest. 

Florence now saw who her fellow-passengers 
really were, and watched them all, and 
wondered what were their histories. She . 
invented histories for them which were 
probably a long way off from the true ones, 
and she gave to many of them thoughts 
and feelings which they probably never 
possessed. 

She was reading a book of Charles Kings- 
ley's, and she read a bit, and then watched 
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the passengers, and made out their histories. 
She thought one young man who was walk- 
ing up and down so like the hero of the book, 
and as she read she put this man in the place 
of the hero. 

In the evening she went down to dinner, 
and again the captain was not there, and she 
did not dare to speak to any one else. After 
dinner it was very dark and lonely and cold 
on deck. She could not read, and could 
scarcely see any one, and was afraid to stay 
below, as it seemed so close and made her 
feel sick. So she sat in a corner on deck in 
the darkness all alone and was a very miser- 
able little girl indeed. 

She looked back at all her life, and tried 
to look forward at what was to come. She 
thought of Betty and the * third-floor,' and 
whether it wouldn't have been better to stay 
with kind old Mr. Kershaw at the book shop, 
so as to go home occasionally — to the only 
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home she had. Then she remembered that 
wherever she went she would always be 
lyelcomed to dear old Betty's house again, 
and she wished she were in the cheerful little 
parlour instead of that dark lonely comer. 
She saw the people walking up and down 
together, as if they had already become 
friendly with one another. The little 
kingdom on board ship is so small that good- 
fellowship is sure to prevail, though there 
are always some difficult people everywhere, 
especially women. There was one woman 
on board who had but little grammar, a 
superfluity of h's, a great deal of jewellery, 
and many airs and graces. Another woman 
boasted of her birth, and was determined not 
to speak to any of her fellow-passengers till 
«he knew who they were. Both these 
women, hearing that Florence was a gover- 
ness, passed her by with scorn. Another 
woman, who had for her companion a tall 
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handsome young man to whom she was 
evidently related, had made the acquaintance 
of the middle-aged kind man, and also the 
young fellow whom Florence has taken for 
the hero of Kingsley's novel. The four were 
standing together talking and watching the 
moon, which was a couple of days past the 
full, rise. They had not seen the Uttle dark 
heap in the comer. Florence was wrapped 
in a grey rug. Presently they caught sight 
of her. 

'There's that poor child/ said the lady; 
' she's all alone, and I don't believe she had 
any one to see her off, except servants, for I 
saw her merely bow as we lefb the docks. 
She must be lonely. Let us talk to her. I 
noticed she was reading Kingsley this after- 
noon, and I was also, so I can open a conver- 
sation on that. — Are you not cold V she said, 
turning to Florence. 

' Not very,' said Florence. 

« 
VOL. III. 43 
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She had been many hours without speak- 
ing, and occupied with such sad thoughts, 
that she felt inclined to burst into tears when 
she heard the lady's kind voice. There was 
nothing in the few words, but the tone was 
everything. Florence had never known 
what it was to love any woman but Betty. 
She had often longed to have a mother or 
some female relation or friend to love. She 
had noticed this woman, and seen how easily 
she made those about her happy and cheer- 
ful. 

'You must find it dull here alone, now 
that it is too dark to read.' 

* Yes/ said Florence, getting up awkwardly, 
for her limbs were stiff with sitting in the 
cold. * I don't mind while I can read^ but 
I am afraid to go down below, it seems so 
close.' 

'I noticed you were reading one of 
Kjngsley's books this afternoon. What a 
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splendid fellow he is; I am glad you like 
him. How fond he was of Devonshire/ said 
the lady. 

* Oh, yes — Devonshire, dear Devonshire 1 I 
don't wonder he loved it. Oh, I am sure 
there is no place like Devonshire.' 

*Why, you must be a Devonshire girl,' 
said the lady. * Devonshire people are 
always enthusiastic about their county.' 

' Yes,' said Florence, * I am. I always 
lived there till my father died.' 

* Come and walk about with us,' said the 
lady. ' I am sure it is not good for you to 
sit down this cold night. See, the moon is 
rising ; it will soon be very pleasant on deck. 
My brother will give you his arm ; and Mr. 
Kingsley,' she said, turning to Florence's 
hero, ' will you give me yours ?' 

And so Florence found out that the man 
whom she had taken for the hero of her book 
was named Elingsley, and she wondered 
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whether he was related to the author she 
admired so much. 

Before she went to bed that night she had 
become as familiar with the lady and the 
three gentlemen as if she had known them 
always. It seemed quite a remote time to 
her when she was sitting alone in that dark 
comer shivering with cold and miseiy ; and 
the terrible drive of the morning was- 
altogether a thing of ages bacL Such power 
has kindness and friendliness that these 
four people had changed the aspect of the 
world for little Florence, and in two or 
three hours had made her as happy as she 
was before she began that unpleasant life in 
Upper Ten Street. She had been living in 
an artificial world, with only Gharlie*8 and 
Clara's love, given surreptitiously, to keef/ 
her in mind of anything real, and now she 
was amongst real people again — four down- 
right real earnest people— ^and she began to 
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think the world was not such a bad place 
after all. 

Then she thought of poor Charlie and 
Clara left with that dreadful woman, and 
wondered what would become of them, and 
whether she should ever see them again. 
Perhaps she might, for Mrs. Courtenay had 
promised to look after her ; but somehow she 
did not want Mrs. Courtenay to look after 
her, though she couldn't tell why. She was 
frightened of the beautiful lady, and she 
was jealous — ^no, could she really be jealous 
of her marrying Lord Brodspeare ? The idea 
occurred for the first time to Florence, and 
she denounced herself as wicked. It seemed 
too ridiculous that she — a little insignificant 
thing — should be jealous of that high-born, 
beautiftil lady. It was absurd. It could 
not be. How wicked she was. She would 
not be wicked if she always had such people 
as her four new friends about her. 
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Such were her thoughts on that first night 
at sea as she lay in her berth. 

The noise of the screw prevented her 
from sleeping well. She kept waking up, 
and it seemed company to her to hear the 
sailors above a-hoying at their work ; and 
she thought it wonderful that the big ship 
should be going on fast all night, just the 
same as in the day, and how good those 
sailors were to work like that in the night, 
while she was comfortably in bed. Then those 
verses in the Psalms kept running through 
her head : ' They that go down to the sea in 
ships, and occupy their business in great 
waters, these men see the works of the Lord 
and His wonders in the deep/ and she 
wondered whether sailors were better than 
other men because they were surrounded 
with the works of God, and so completely in 
the hands of God. She thought they looked 
better. She had always been fond of talk- 
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ing to fishermen and sailors in her old home, 
and when she saw the sailors on board she felt 
almost as if they were old friends, and longed 
to go and talk to them, only she was nervous 
of all the strangers around her. She 
thought that sailors could not help being 
good, because they counted their lives so 
cheaply, and she. fancied their weather- 
beaten faces showed less of evil and passion 
than the faces of workmen on shore, espe- 
cially in London. 

And so she would fall asleep again in the 
midst of all these thoughts. 

And when she went on deck in the morn- 
ing they were right out in the open sea 
away from sight of land, with a fresh breeze 
blowing, and the sun just risen, and the 
captain pacing the deck, getting an appetite 
for his breakfast, the very picture of. what a 
captain ought to be, thought Florence. 

The fresh air, and the blue sea, and the 
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bright sun, and the captain's face, and her 
own youth were a combination that made 
Florence feel at that moment as if there 
were not a care in the world. She felt 
literally quite off her feet — bs if she could 
have raised herself up and flown« She 
wanted to sing out for joy. 

* Good-morning/ said the captain in his 
cheery voice. *What a capital sailor you 
are I Why, you look so much better since you 
came on board yesterday, that I think the 
sea agrees with you. I shall be quite 
proud to deliver up my charge looking so 
well. Have you ever been on the sea 
before V 

' Yes, I was born by the sea, and always 
lived there till three years ago ; but I have 
never been a long sea voyage. I was never 
before out of sight of land as I am now. 
Oh I isn't it glorious I' 

The captain was delighted with his little 
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charge. He had not noticed before how 
beautiful she was, for she was careworn and 
miserable when she went on board, and her 
fietce was partly shaded by a big hat. Now 
she had nothing on her head, and her pretty 
brown hair was blown about by the wind, 
her eyes sparkled with delight, and her 
cheeks were ruddy with the fresh breeze. 
She was soon joined by her four friends, the 
middle-aged gentleman going up to her 
first. 

* Ah 1 Mr. Kennedy/ said the captain, 
' you're always the first to look after the 
ladies on board, but I'm not going to let you 
run away with this one ; she 'u in my charge, 
and if you don't look out there'll be a 
duel.' 

* I'm engaged for two duels already, cap- 
tain,' said Mr. Kennedy, laughing, * so one 
more or less won't matter. We are not 
going to let you have the ladies all to 
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yourself, captain; we know your charac- 
ter.' 

Mr. Kennedy was a frequent passenger to 
the Cape, and was always the life and soul of 
the ship, chaffing everybody and being chaffed 
in turn. 

With such pleasant nonsense the day 
passed merrily, and the two volumes rf 
Kingsley, though they were brought out and 
opened, remained unread. 

Between three and four in the afternoon 
they reached Dartmouth* Florence had 
been in the town of Dartmouth before, but 
she had never approached it from the sea. 
She thought she had never seen anything so 
beautiful, or ever could see anything better. 
The high red rocks, with the patches of 
bright green furze, and the caverns, and the 
bits of rock of grotesque shape standing out 
in the sea— which Mr. Kingsley said he 
should like to take home and put in the pond 
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in his garden, at which Florence laughed 
heartily — and the picturesque town of Dart- 
mouth, gradually coming into sight and 
seeming to move before them as a panorama, 
as the big ship steamed slowly up the mouth 
of the Dart — that pretty river so beloved of 
Devonshire folk — all these things were fixed 
on Florence's mind so deeply that she will 
never forget them. 

Soon the grinding screw of the vessel 
ceased, and they were anchored a little way 
up the river. It was too dark for the 
ladies to go on shore to get a walk, as they 
wanted to do, so some of the men only 
went. 

Florence wrote a polite letter to Miss 
Best to acquaint her with her arrival at 
Dartmouth ; and a nonsensical letter to 
Betty with a long account of the voyage, 
and the captain, and her new friends, and 
beautiful Dartmouth ; with little sketches, of 
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some of the other people oa board, the two 
ladies who were too grand to speak to her, 
and various men with various peculiarities 
and nicknames. For Florence's four friends 
had managed to pass the time hy good- 
humouredly criticising their fellow-passengers. 
There was one man who looked as if he 
ought always to be turning summersaults, 
or behaving generally like a clown in a 
pantomime ; but he liappened to be a new- 
blown solicitor, and tried to make up for his 
want of dignity by wearing spectacles and 
looking very grave. Him they named the 
Professor. The Professor was ubiquitous. 
He was always turning up everywhere, and 
seemed to be determined to get as much fun 
out of life as he possibly could. There was 
the Dutchman, a poor fellow who had left 
home for the first time, and was going out 
to the Cape as a schoolmaster. 

The Dutch are fond of their homes, and 
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the poor boy got home-sick, and made 
Florence's eyes fill with tears when he 
described in broken EngUsh how he had left 
his father and mother and sisters for the 
first time. And Florence hadn't the heart 
to tell him what she thought, that it was 
better to know the grief of going away from 
loved ones than to have no loved ones to 
leave. 

She amused Betty with all this chatter, or 
rather meant to amuse her ; but unexpected 
events occurred which caused the absence of 
the * third-floor ' on the evening it arrived, 
and Betty was ' not going to be beholden to 
any one else ' for the reading of her letters ; 
besides which she knew that 'beautiful 
round writing ' was Miss Florry's, and she 
wasn't going to let any common person have 
the honour of reading one of her letters. 
The 'first-floor,' Mr. Montgomery, might be 
a great man in his way, but he wasn't good 
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enough to be allowed to see Miss Florry'B 
writing. 

So that long letter was not destined to 
amuse Betty, but somebody else for whom it 
was never intended. 




CHAPTER X. 



GOOD-BTE TO ENOLAJID. 



SHE steamer was not to leave Dart- 
mouth till the mid-day mails of 
Friday were on board. So there 
was the whole of Thursday at disposal. The 
weather was fine, and most people were 
eager to be oq shore. Florence went with 
her four new friends and two ■ other 
passengers up the Dart in a tiny steamboat. 
She had rowed up the river many years 
before, so it was not new to her ; but it waa 
probably much more pleasure than to the 
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others who were new to it; for was it not 
her beloved Devonshire, and the romantic 
river about which the Devonshire folk have 
strange legends ? How she wished she were 
going to remain there. She fancied that if 
she could only be in her beloved county, 
with her new friends about her, she might 
forget all her troubles and the ugly life she 
had lately led. She could even forget Lord 
Brodspeare, she thought ; at least, she might 
perhaps be content to think of him as a hero 
that can never bo met twice in life— a some- 
thing to dream and think of and nothing 
more. 

The bright warm afternoon in South 
Devon, after the wretched London weather, 
made her dreamy and abstracted. It was 
low water, but the tide was coming in, and 
every now and then they grounded and had 
to wait for the tide. As they came back 
the wind was against them, and it grew 
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colder, and they all laughed and talked to 
forget the cold. 

The two younger men of Florence's friends 
sat with their feet to the stoke-hole to warm 
them^ and laughingly asked Florence if she 
would not come and do the same. Every 
here and there at the pools left by the tide 
a heron stood looking for its supper. 

Florence had never seen a heron since she 
left Devonshire. She clapped her hands 
with joy. She was like a child let loose 
from school. Loose from the school of 
restraint in London to the playground of 
glorious Devonshire. Her friends were 
astonished at her enthusiasm and happiness, 
and gradually found out by her remarks and 
by questions what her life had been. She 
told them of her life with her father and 
with the Tubbses, and at the bookseller's and 
in Upper Ten Street. Of course she never 
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mentioned Lord Brodspeare. He waa her 
hero, bad a« everybody said he was, locked 
up in her heart. 

The gentlemen chaffed her about selling 
books, and said they should like to have 
been buyers when she was the seller. She 
assured them gravely that she was very 
clever in the business, and liked it better 
than teaching. 

It was getting quite dark by the time they 
reached the ship, and they were a little late 
at the dinner-table, for the ship's dinner was 
at six. Florence sat by the captain accord- 
ing to his request, as he had charge of her, 
and Mr. Kennedy came in for his usual share 
of chaff for having kept Florence out so 
late. 

' That duel will have to be fought, I can 
see,' said the captain. 

'We've only been taking care of her for you, 
captain,' said Mr. Kennedy. 
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' And very pleasant work too, eh V said the 
captain with twinkling eyes. 

And so the lonely little Florence became 
quite a pet on board. Even the Professor 
tried to pay her every attention in his power, 
but was so comical that Florence felt dread- 
fully inclined to laugh at him. But he was 
so very much in earnest that it didn't seem 
right to laugh. And the fine ladies too, 
seeing that Florence was a universal favour- 
ite, thought proper to patronise her. The 

» 

one without the grammar and with the 
money commenced a conversation on the 
Friday morning as they were leaning over 
the ship's side, by saying the ' sun was quite 
'ot for February.' 

' Yes,' said Florence, 'it is so much warmer 
in Devonshire. I was brought up in this 
county.' 

' Hindeed V said the lady ; * and 'ow long 
'ave you left it V 
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' About three years/ said Florence ; ' when 
my father died. I have had to work since 
then, and have moved about from one place 
to another, and, oh t I am so glad to see 
Devonshire again/ 

* And where are you going now V said the 
lady. 

' To Madeira, to meet a lady, who is going 
to travel, and I am to be governess to her 
children and travel with them/ 

* Oh my I' said the lady, * what a dread- 
ful thing it must be to be a gover- 
ness/ 

' No, it isn't a bit,' said Florence, laugh- 
ing. 

* And 'avent you got no *ome V said the 
lady. 

' No,' answered Florence, ^ no home and 
no possessions, except those in my boxes on 
board, and no money except a few pounds in 
my pocket/ 
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' Oh lor r said the lady, * and yet you laugh 
and talk as 'appy as can be/ 

*But riches are not everything/ said 
Florence. 

'Oh, hain't they though?' said the lady, 
who was accustomed to count her money at 
night. Florence was in the next berth, and 
often W:ondered what the sound of the chink 
of money meant after she had gone to 
bed. 

The woman had kept a canteen at the 
Gape, and had gone to England with plenty 
of money and diamonds to have what they 
call at the Cape a 'splash.' She had 
dropped Bome of her Cape ways in Loudon, 
and fancied she was returning quite a fine 
lady, and was anxious to get back to some 
of her old friends to show off her fine 
dresses and London manners. She was 
quite taken aback at the idea of money not 
being everything as Florence said. 
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The lady with no money and high birth 
also patronised Florence, and informed her 
that she must be an excellent young person 
for a governess, so cheerful and good- 
tempered, which was such a capital thing for 
children. 

But these two fine ladies both put them- 
selves on an equal footing, in altogether 
looking upon Florence as beneath them, and 
each looked on the other with ineffable 
scorn. 

' Vulgar creature,' said the high-bom lady, 
'with her horrid jewellery and finery.' 

' Proud wretch. I' said the other ; ' I guess 
I could buy her up, bag and baggage.' 

On Friday morning several more pa*- 
sengers joined the ship, who had travelled 
by rail to Dartmouth. One was a Jewish 
boy of about fifteen years old, who was 
leaving home for the first time to go to the 
diamond fields at the Cape. His mother, 
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father, and uncle had come to see him off. 
They were all down in the saloon where 
Florence sat with her friends, who, having 
neglected to write any letters, were getting 
them off at the last moment. The Jewish 
group attracted every one's attention. The 
mother was crying as if she would break her 
heart. She had plastered her face with 
violet-powder, evidently to hide the traces of 
tears, and her face now presented an odd 
appearance. 

While the mother cried the father lectured, 
probably on money-making, until the boy 
broke down and began to cry. 

Florence was sympathising with them. 

' I can't pity them/ said young Kingsley ; 
'look at the boy's heavy watch-chain and 
hangings and rings. If they love him so 
much, why do they part with him just to go 
and make more money. It's hateful. And 
what a fool a mother must be who will come 
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on board and break down in that wiay. 
She ought to keep her tears till the boy has 
gone, so as to send him off in good spirits, 
as any true woman would/ 

The boy was presently consoled by being 
told what good things he would have to eat 
on board ; his uncle had found a luncheon- 
carte and was reading it out to him. 

Florence wondered however they would get 
the mother off. She seemed as if she would 
break down entirely. Sometimes she would 
hug the boy and say something cheering to 
him, and sometimes she would put her head 
down on the table and cry in the most heart- 
rending way. 

The father calmly watched the proceed- 
ings, and every now and then hooked the 
boy by the buttonhole and gave him some 
fresh piece of advice. The boy looked be- 
wildered between them. 

' Oh, when will they go V thought Florence; 
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it 'seemed so miserable to see these people^ 
2^d to hear those around her laughing and 
making jokes about them. 

Presently the order came for all strangers 
to go off. The passengers went up to watch 
them. Anything is an excitement on board 
ship, even the parting of people who are 
sdmost broken-hearted. The crying woman 
was last to go. 

* Now we've only to get the mails on and 
We're off/ said the captain. 

Florence heard this as she stood by the 
side of the ship. She looked eagerly at the 
shwe, and in her heart bade farewell to her 
beloved <^ountry. How long before she 
would see it again, she wondered. All her 
little life flashed before her at her home, at 
the Tubbses', at Blethin, at Mr. Kershaw's, at 
Betty's and at Upper Ten Street. And now 
she was leaving it all, going to begin afresh 
in a foreign place ; perhaps she might never 
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come back. She thought of the few she 
loved, whom she might never see again per- 
chance ; and then of her hero — ^yes, she must 
think of him once more and say * good-bye ' 
to him with all the rest. 

'Why, Miss Florence/ broke in young 
Kingsley, ' I believe you're positively senti- 
mental. I shouldn't have thought it of you. 
I declare I see a tear on your cheek. I 
believe you don't like seeing the last of the 
old country. Well, it isn't a bad place when 
you're used to it. But look here, I've just 
come to tell you to look out, because we shall 
be off soon, for the mail-boat's just coming 
to us, and the moment we start they'll fire 
the ship's cannon, and don't it just bang and 
shatter your nerves to pieces unless you look 
out for it.' 

'Then I'll get out of the way,' said 
Florence, and she ran down to her cabin. 
She really did feel a choking sensation at 
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leaving England, and didn't want to show it, 
so she shut herself in till lunch-time. 

The mail-boat came up, carrying not only 
the mails, but the boat's agent and three 
gentlemen. The agent, Mr. Turner, was a 
bluff man, who did his business rather 
roughly, and was celebrated for the sharp 
way in which he extracted the luggage-dues 
from passengers; He had been particularly 
aggressive all that morning, and passengers 
were glad to see the last of him, after paying 
enormous sums for their luggage. Some of 
them who had been particularly victimised, 
wondered what he was coming back for at 
the last moment, whether it was to extract 
another sovereign from them for some over- 
looked package. The captain knew him 
well and understood him, for he was not a 
bad fellow under all his roughness. 

* These gentlemen wish to come on board, 
captain,' he shouted from the boat. ' It's all 
right.' 
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The three gentlemen and the agent and 
mail-master all went on board, and proceeded 
at once to the captain's cabin, after delivering 
the mails to one of the officers. 




CHAPTER XI. 



MISS BEST IS PUZZLED. 



i HEN Miss Best returned to Upper 
Ten Street without Florence she 
expected a 'scene' with Charlie. 
During her long lonely drive back from the 
Docks, she meditated on how she should 
manage ' that troublesome littie brute.' One 
thing she decided, she would not ' stand any 
impudence from him,' She rather gloated 
over the idea of having the children alto- 
gether in her own power, and found pleasure 
in devising various punishments in case they 
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should be refractory. There was no one to 
interfere now, she thought. 

She did perhaps just whisper to herself that 
it wouldn't do to interfere too much with ' the 
Uttle brute/ remembering a former occasion ; 
but she argued that now 'that stupid girF 
was gone, he would probably be better. 

Mr. Theyre was helping her to find a new 
governess, but she was hard to please, and 
would perhaps be some time before she was 
suited. 

She took her place at lunch, when she 
arrived, looking severe, and quite prepared 
for an attack from Charlie. But, to her 
astonishment, neither Charlie nor Clara 
made the least remark. They ate their food 
in silence. 

' I hope you have spent your morning 
profitably,' said Miss Best at last, 'during 
your governess's absence.' 

'Very,' said Charlie promptly, and fill- 
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ing his mouth with a large bit of pud- 
ding. 

* Don't eat in that vulgar way/ said Miss 
Best; * nobody would suppose you were a 
gentleman's child. You have evidently been 
brought up with the servants.' 

Charlie was silent. He was not going 
to be made angry, whatever Miss Best 
said. 

The conversation was again left for her to 
begin. 

* And how have you spent the time V she 
said. 

* Pro-fi-ta-bly/ said Charlie, dividing the 
syllables. 

* You aggravating child !' said Miss Best ; 
^ I ask you what you have done V 

' We've talked.' 

' What do you mean, sir ? Answer me 
properly at once.' 

Miss Best's temper was rising. 
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* I tell you we have talked/ said Charlie^ 
calmly. 

' And is that what you call profit- 
able V 

* That depends on what it's about/ 

^ Impudent little wretch T said Miss Best ; 
^ I shall not condescend to speak to yon 
again to-day/ wherewith she retreated from 
the room in a somewhat undignified manner, 
or, as the footman, who appeared at the 
moment, afterwards said in the kitchen^ ^ she 
flounced out of the room, swearing like a 
good un / and it was the footman's opinion 
that now ^there'd be rows and no mis- 
take/ 

During the next few days Miss Best did 
a good deal of condescension so far as talking 
to Charlie was concerned ; but she could get 
very little from him. And when Clara was 
addressed she looked to her cousin to help 
her answer. 
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* The little wretch has got some odd idea 
in his head/ said Miss Best to Mr. Theyre 
one day. 

Interviews with Eustace Theyre had been 
frequent of late. The footman had already 
expressed his opinion in the kitchen that he 
believed ' she was going to turn Carthlick, as 
that pale priest was always a-coming.' 

Miss Best was generally alluded to by a 
pronoun in the kitchen. 

Miss Best did not altogether like her life 
in Upper Ten Street. It was not so pleasant 
as she had anticipated. She had always 
thought 'it must be so nice to have a big 
house and a lot of servants to order about ; ' 
but she found the servants did not take her 
* ordering about ' quite as she expected. 
They made odd remarks to her sometimes, 
and seemed inclined to giggle when she 
spoke to them, and they were not so re- 
spectful in their manner as they should be. 
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They treated her generally as if she were 
nobody, and she was determined to show 
them she was somebody ; so she said to her- 
self ; and the more she tried to show the 
'somebody' to them, the more they seemed 
to see the ' nobody/ 

This wasn't pleasant. 

Moreover, Charlie was a continual thorn in 
the flesh. He would work her up into a 
most undignified state of passion, and the 
servants were often witnesses of the * rows ' 
between them. And she did not find it 
easy to quiet her ruflSed feelings on these 
occasions, or soothe her wounded pride. 

Florence also had been a source of annoy- 
ance in many ways. She was young and 
beautiful, and beloved by every one, and 
refused Miss Best's advances. 

'Nasty little, proud, affected thing/ said 
Miss Best, turning her nose up and the 
comers of her mouth down as she said it. 
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.Misgf Best naturally sought consolation 
uaader these circumstances ; and her conso- 
lation consisted in making the last new 
thing in fiincy-worfc ; reading the fashionable 
news in the Morning Post^ with many refer- 
rings to the Peerage meanwhile ; studying* the 
fashions, and imagining herself dressed ac- 
cording to what she read ; skimming through 
a fashionable novel, or what the librarian 
would recommend to her as such, and he chose 
her novels from his judgment of her character ; 
and lastly, in interviews with Mr. Theyre. 

Now that Florence was out of the way, 
and could not 'tell of hei*,' Mr. Theyre's 
visits became very frequent. The children 
could easily be kept in ignorance of them. 

Miss Best had already confided to Mr. 
Theyre that she should like to 'go over to 
Rome,' but that she felt she must consult 
her dear cousin first. 

Eustace Theyre knew well enough how 
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little Kincerity there was in her, but he had 
hiH part to play. She was not of much 
value as a 'vert herself, though no one m 
that character is despised ; but she might 
bo of infinite use with others. So he ''ex- 
ponded on this vulgar and illiterate woman 
an amount of patience and forbearance 
worthy of a better cause. How disgusted 
he must have sometimes been with her vapid 
talk I But not a sign of disgust did he ever 
show to her. 

On the Saturday morning following Flo- 
rence's departure, when Miss Best was con- 
soling herself with the fashionable news in 
the Morning Post, with a Peerage on the 
table before her for reference, she suddenly 
caught sight of an announcement which 
caused her to put on an expression that by 
no means improved her face. 

' Lord Brodspoare I' she gasped ; 'what can 
it mean V 
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She threw down the paper, and went to 
her writing-table, and wrote the follow- 
ing: 

' Dear Mr. Thbyre, 

' Do pray come to see me immedi- 
ately. I have something of great importance 
to commimicate. 

' Yours, in haste, 

'Helena Best. 
' Saturday morning.' 



When Adela asked her cousin to help her 
in her plans, she felt she could rely on her 
secrecy ; and pinder ordinary circumstances 
probably she could ; for there was a certain 
amount of stolidity about Miss Best. 

But Miss Best was no match for Eustace 
Thejnre ; and before she scarcely knew it 
herself she had told the young priest all her 
cousin's affairs. 
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He had weighed the matter over carefully 
as to whether he could be most useful to 
Adela or Lord Brodspeare, and had dedded-^ 
for the present at least — ^to play AdeWs game. 

Miss Best had now become so used to 
conferring with him on every subject, that 
her thoughts at once flew to him when she 
was in any difficulty. Her letter ver^ soon 
brought him to the house. There was a 
long consultation as to the best course to be 
taken, and it was finally decided that it was 
of no use to telegraph to Lisbon, as the an- 
nouncement might be untrue after all; but to 
send the paper and write at once. 

This conversation took up so long that it 
was nearly lunch-time when Mr. Theyre 
left. 

Miss Best had been accustomed since Flo- 
rence's departure to set the children scwe 
lessons in the morning, according to her 
own ideas of instruction, taking care tibutt 
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these lessons did not involve any chance of 
controversy with Charlie. They therefore 
consisted chiefly of certain chapters in the 
Bible being copied on paper. Miss Best 
thought she was safe with the Bible. And 
such copying involved very little attention on 
her part, so that she could return to her 
news or her antimacassar. 

On this occasion, however, she had quite 
forgotten them. 

When she went to the lunch-table she 
inquired why they were not in their places, 
and ordered the servant to go and find 
them. 

She sat down and helped herself to the 
choicest morsels of the food on the table, and 
was just about to enjoy the liver wing of a 
fowl, when the servant announced : 

* They're not to be found nowhere.' 

* Nonsense !' exclaimed Miss Bsst; 'they're 



hidinof somewhere. Go and look agfain.' 
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' IVe looked in every room in the house^ 
and they're not to be found/ 

Here was a new dilemma, and Mr. Theyre 
gone. What should she do ? 




CHAPTER XII. 

THE ' THIBD PLOOB's ' IDEA. 

gETTY'S 'third-floor' was not at 
home on that Thursday evening 
when Florence's letter arrived, so 
it stood on the parlour mantelpiece. The 
kettle was on the fire ready for him, the 
water was boiling. The 'third-floor' was 
generally very regular in his movements, but 
there were occasions when business detained 
him. 

But the business of this evening was 
something very diflerent from his ordinary 
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business. He had formed an idea which 
had been slowly working in his mind for 
some days, and which he did not choose to 
mention to Betty, for though he had all 
due respect for that sound common sense 
on which she prided herself, he thought 
that women were prejudiced on any sub- 
ject on which they had once formed an 
opinion. 

In the AthencBum of the previous Friday 
the advertisement concerning Florence had 
again appeared. 

' It is very strange,' thought the ' third- 
floor,' ^ that if this is the design of a bad 
man, he should choose this particular paper 
for his advertisement. It is not exactly the 
paper that people of that sort read. Th^e 
must be something in it.' 

And so the little man cogitated over it 
^^At any rate, he thought, there would be no 
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He need not tell anything till he found out 
what their intentions were. 

So, on the Wednesday evening, he left 
the ' reading-ropm ' earlier and made his way 
to the office. 

No one was there but a solitary clerk, who 
W9J^ preparing to close the place for the 
uight 

3?he little man approached most cautiously 
as if ther^ were an ogre ready to eat him 
qp, fpr he had a horror of lawyers^ having 
undpiBtood his own family had been ruined 
by a law:s^it. 

' CWi I se^ Messrs. K^harp and Short V he 
said timidly. 

* J^o,' ^d the clerk, slapping down the lid 
of an office -desk and locking it. 'Mr. 
Short, he never comes. Old Mr. Sharp, he 
don't come often; and young Mr. Sharp, he's 
gone home this two hours ;' and the young 
man sUd off his stool and pushed it under 
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the desk and looked as if he had done his 
work for the day. 

'Perhaps I had better call some other 
day/ said the ' third-floor/ quietly. 

The clerk certainly wished he would, for 
he was hurrying off early to go to the 
theatre with a young woman he was 'nuts 
on/ as he expressed it. But he fancied that 
the Uttle man before him had a manner that 
did not altogether coincide with his dress. 

' Gents do sometimes fancy to wear old 
clothes/ he thought to himself; * though I 
don't understand why they should. This 
may be somebody important, and I shall get 
into a row with the governor.' 

He was always, so far as his small salary 
would allow, in the last new fashion of 
'Moses and Son,' with a gorgeous arrange- 
ment of neck-tie and a good deal of shirt- 
collar and wristband; but the wristbands 
were taken off at the office and put in the 
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pocket of his coat, whicli was hung up, and 
an old one substituted. 

Now lie was in a great hurry to get into 
his coat and wristbands, and to polish himself 
up ready to present himself to his young 
lady, so he hoped the httle man wouldn't 
keep him long. At the same time he knew 
he had a sharp master, and it wouldn't do to 
neglect business, so he said : 

* Could I give any message for you to Mn 
Sharp V 

^ No,' said the little man ; ' it's not of con- 
sequence.' 

'But you'll leave your name, sir? Mr. 
Sharp's very particular always to know who 
called.' 

* No; I'll not trouble you. I merely came 
to speak about this,' pulling the Athenceum 
out of his pocket and pointing to the adver- 
tisement. ' I can call again ' 

. ' Oh 1 jiminy !' said the young man, ' ain't 
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it of consequence though ? I'm glad I didn't 
miss that ; take a seat, sir.' 

The little man took a seat, and the clerk 
went back to his desk, unlocked it, took out 
blotting-pad and paper, and sat with pen in 
hand all ready to do business. 

' Now, sir, if you please, what information 
have you V 

' I have come here to ask information/ 
said the httle man. ' I know where Miss 
Lisle is, but I do not intend to tell you tiU I 
know why she's wanted.' 

' Well, sir, I have not got any information 
on the subject, but I have orders to telegraph 
to Mr. Sharp if any one should come to the 
office about it. If you will not leave any 
message, perhaps you'll leave your name and 
address, that Mr. Sharp may communicate 
with you. I will then telegraph to him at 
once, telUng him your name and address.' 

' No, that won't do,' said the little man. 
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' I'll see Mr. Sharp myself. What time is 
he at the office V 

'From about eleven to four, sir; some- 
times, when he's busy, he stays much 
later.' 

*I couldn't manage it by four; I might 
get here by a quarter to five. Could he 
stay as late as that to-morrow, or Friday ? 

* Oh, certainly, sir ; on such urgent busi- 
ness as this. He'd come any time for it : I 
know he would. The orders about it are 
strict. I'm sure Mr. Sharp would go a 
hundred miles at a minute's notice about it. 
Then, I'll tell him you'll be here at four 
forty-five to-morrow, sir ? right, sir ; good- 
night.' 

He then let him out and proceeded to 
brush and poUsh himself, and get into his 
coat and wristbands, ready to wait upon his 
lady-love. 

' And here goes tuppence in a 'bus,' he 
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said, fumbling in his trousers-pocket to see 
what coppers he had. ' The governor ought 
to be let in for that, as IVe been kept 
late/ 

The clerk went out with a jaunty air, his 
hat a little on one side, and whistling the 
last new comic song of the music-halls. 

He went to the nearest telegraph office 
and despatched his message, and then got on 
the top of an omnibus, thinking to himself: 

* Well, I mustn't mind an extra tuppence, 
for the governor's sure to come down hand- 
some if this job succeeds. I know he's got 
a goodish sum on it, or he wouldn't make 
such a fuss about it.' 

The telegram brought Mr. Sharp to the 
office earlier than usual on Thursday. 

He sent for the clerk, and inquired about 
his interview with the little man. The clerk, 
who after the evening's dissipation was not 
quite so wide awake as usual, answered as 
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well as he could ; and even described the 
dingy clothes. He did not forget to make 
the most of his having to open the office 
again just as it was closed. 

' That wUl do/ said Mr. Sharp. ' When 
the gentleman comes this afternoon^ show 
him straight to my room. Take this tele- 
gram to the office at once.' 

And he wrote the following to Lord Brod- 
speare : 

'Man called with information last night 
just as office closed. Said he would not give 
it till he knew object. Would not leave 
name ; will be here to-day at four forty-five. 
If he still refuses information till he has 
heard exact particulars, what shall I do V 

Now Lord Brodspeare, being in a not 
altogether happy state of mind, had been 
persuaded to go with a friend into Warwick- 
shire to get some hunting. 

VOL. III. 46 
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*It will shake you up a bit/ said his 
friend, 'for you're not the same man you 
were. English winters don't agree with you/ 

So he had accepted the invitation, and 
had taken up his quarters with his fnend in 
a comfortable country house near the town 
of Warwick. When the telegram arrived 
they had just started for a day with the 
Warwickshire hounds. 

They had, fortunately, or unfortunately as 
they thought, had a bad day's sport, and 
tired of riding from cover to cover without a 
find, they left the hounds, and got home by 
four o'clock, not in the best of tempers. 

Lord Brodspeare read his telegram. 

'Give me another horse,' he said. 'I 
must ride over to the office, and answer this 
immediately.' 

So, without changing his hunting clothes, 
he rode into the town, and sent the following 
to Mr. Sharp : 
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* Bring him down at once to me; if he 
won't come telegraph, and 111 come to him ; 
but don't let him go.' 

This reached Mr. Sharp just as the * third- 
floor' was shown in to him. 

' Good-day,' said Mr. Sharp, bowing and 
speaking very blandly. 'I think you are 
the gentleman interested in Miss Lisle. 
Your name is V 

*My name is not of much consequence,' 
said the little man. ' I have merely come to 
say I know Miss Lisle very weU indeed, and 
that if, as you advertise, there is anything 
for her advantage, I shall be glad to give 
you her address.' 

*Yes, it would be very much to her ad- 
vantage to communicate with us, for we are 
placed in possession of property for her.' 

' By whom V 

*By a distant relation, who is much in- 
terested in her.' 

46—2 
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' Indeed ? I did not know that she had 
any relations. May I ask whether this 
relation belongs to the mother's or father's 
side, and is male or female V 

' It is a gentleman who, I believe, belongs 
to the father's side.' 

'Would there be any objection to my 
seeing this relation ?' 

* Certainly not ; in fact he has telegraphed 
for you to do so.' 

* Telegraphed ? What does he know 
of me ?' 

* He was told that you had called last night, 
for the orders I received as to finding Miss 
Lisle were so urgent that I was to telegraph 
immediately any information was received.' 

' When can I see him ?' 
' He wishes you to go now at once.' 
*Go at once?' said the UtUe man, 
' Where r 

' To Warwickshire.' 
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'Dear meT said the little man, who had 
never been accustomed to travel, and wanted 
some time to prepare for even a short 
jomney. Not that his wardrobe needed 
any preparation ; it was too scanty ; but he 
required time to bring his ideas together to 
bear on a journey. ' I fear I could scarcely 
manage it,' said the httle man, ' for I have 
already had a hoKday a few months back, 
and could not take another for a long 
time/ 

His employer was a man who, having 
nothing to do, required a great deal of time 
to do it in, and always fancied he could not 
spare himself a hoUday ; and he naturally 
thought that no one else wanted holidays 
either ; so the ' third-floor' felt he could not 
venture to ask for an idle day. 

' There's Sunday,' he said, ' but Warwick- 
shire is a long way off. I don't know how 
the trains go, and whether it is possible to 
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go there and back in a day. I should like tx) 
help my dear young lady if I could/ 

' But it's no good waiting till Sunday, for 
my orders from the gentleman are that you 
go at once to him with me ; or if you will 
not, I'm to telegraph, and keep you in this 
office till he arrives. I am not to lose sight 
of you.' 

' Dear me,' said the Httle man, beginning 
to feel like a prisoner, * whatever can I do V 

And he looked round the room, helplessly, 
as if he wondered whether it were possible to 
escape. 

' I think you had better do what Lord 
Brodspeare wishes ; I am sure you will never 
be sorry for it, especially if you care for the 
young lady/ 

' Lord Brodspeare ?' 

' Yes ; Miss Lisle is, 1 believe, related to 
Lord Brodspeare. His lordship can tell 
you all about it.' 
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* But why this hurry to go to-night/ said 
the little man, who was getting flustered 
and frightened. ' The young lady is on 
the seas, and it wiU take some time to 
get her back ; a day can't make much dif- 
ference.' 

' On the seas V said the lawyer. ' Where V 

* Groing to Madeira,' said the little man, 
getting quite off" his guard in his fright. 

* Good Heavens I' said Mr. Sharp. ' When 
did she start V 

^ On Tuesday.' 

' By what ship V 

' The Balmoral Castle.' 

He rang a bell, 

' Find out all about the steamer Balmoral 
Castle,* he said to the clerk who answered, 
' quick as you can. She left on Tues- 
day; and send in a Bradshaw at once, 
that I may look at the trains in the mean- 
while.' 
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The little man felt more fiightened than 
ever. It all seemed so important to him; 
he had not calculated on his mission having 
so much eflfect. He began to think that 
it was quite hopeless to resist, that he 
had better do as he was told; but what 
would come of it all he was too be- 
wildered to imagine. He had got into 
a sort of whirlpool, and was being twisted 
round. 

' ^^ Balmoral Castle,'''' read the lawyer, when 
the paper was brought in, ' " Captain Jones ; 
2950 tons, sailed from Docks on Tuesday for 
the Cape, will put in at Dartmouth for 
mails ; leave Dartmouth at noon on Friday, 

expected at Madeira " By Jove, there's 

no time to spare. Look here, my dear sir, 
there's a train at six- thirty from Paddington, 
and it's now five-twenty.' 

' Yes,' said the httle man feebly. 

' We must catch it, by Jove we must I we 
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might just manage it then, and his lordship 
won't forgive me if we don't/ 

' But — but/ stammered the little man. 

*We must do it, I tell you. Where do 
you hve ?' 

' In Islmgton.' 

* Then we might just call there for your 
linen, and get to the station in time. You'd 
like, perhaps, to take down some things for 
the night, as you can't leave again tiU to- 
morrow.' 

* Yes/ said the ' third- floor,' feeling he 
must do as he was told. 'But my busi- 
ness * 

' Oh, never mind that ; his lordship will 
make that right for you.' 

The lawyer unlocked a cupboard, and took 
from it a neat portmanteau, ready packed. 
It was always kept in case of emergency. 
Then he wrote a couple of telegrams ; one 
to his wife and one to Lord Brodspeare. 
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Then he harried the little man into a 
hansom with him, and told the driver to go 
to No. 7, Kiver Terrace, Islington, as fast 
as he could. 





CHAPTER XIII. 



THE GOOD GEHIua. 



|ETTY" was just looking out of the 
parlour window thinking it was 
time her ' third-floor ' made his 
appearance, when the hansom pulled up. 
Betty and her lodger had become particularly 
good friends, and generally had their meals 
together now. For not only was it ' lone- 
some like ' to sit down alone, as Betty said, 
but they had a common subject of conver- 
sation in their admiration of Miss Florry; 
and this going to ' foreign parts ' had made 
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them both quite out of spirits, therefore they 
rather sought consolation from one another. 
Betty had been used to her tea somewhat 
earlier, so she was always rather hankering 
after it in the afternoon, and wishing her 
lodger would come in, and counting the 
minutes he was late as rather long ones. 
She was on the look-out for him, ready to 
pour the water in the pot the moment she 
should see him ; but she was not prepared to 
see a hansom drive up to the door, ^a 
rickety-looking vehicle as she wouldn't tmst 
herself in on no account,' she said. 

Still less was she prepared to see her 
' third-floor ' alight from it in company with 
ar young gentleman of fashionable appear- 
ance. 

She went to the door and opened it. 

' Lawk a mercy T she said, ' what is the 
matter V 

^ This gentleman/ said the little man^ stam- 
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mering very much, 'is — a — ^it's about Miss 
Floiry, you know.' 

' Miss Plorry V said Betty, and she stood 
holding the door with her head thrown back, 
and her broad chest and shoulders shown off 
to the utmost, and one hand up ready for 
the occasion. What she looked was — 

^If this is the villain that's after Miss 
Florry, I'll knock him down.' But she did 
not say anything. 

Mr. Sharp, who was smiling blandly, could 
not understand the situation, and said : 

' My good lady, this gentleman has called 
for his portmanteau — he's in a hurry.' 

' His portmanteau V said Betty, and she 
expressed the utmost surprise. 

' Yes,' said Mr. Sharp ; ' perhaps we'd 
better shut the door, and come in,' for Betty 
was holding the door in her hand all this 
time. 

' My dear madam,' said Mr. Sharp, ' we 
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have not a minute to spare. This gentleman 
is going with me into Warwickshire, and he 
requires his clothes packed.' 

' I will go upstairs/ said the little man. 

Betty saw there was something serious, 
but could not understand it. She followed 
her lodger up to his room, and helped him 
put into a carpet-bag the various necessary 
articles and his best suit ; he would not stop 
to change his clothes, he said, for the lawyer 

f 

had asked him not to do so. 

'And there's the new suit never come 
home to-day/ said Betty, * as they promised, 
and you going to see Miss Florry's grand 
relations. How provoking !' 

The little man had managed to make 
Betty understand something about it. But 
she was confused. She supposed it was all 
right, as she believed in the little man. 
They were both in such a state of confu- 
sion, that it is impossible to say how that 
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carpet-bag was packed — what was put in and 
what left out. It was done at last, but not 
before the lawyer had called up the stairs 
three times that there was no time to lose. 
The little man hurried down. 

' Never mind any food/ said the lawyer, 
* we can get some at the station, if there's a 
minute. If not, it shall be put in the car- 
riage.' 

* And here,' said Betty at the last moment, 
thrusting Florence's letter into her lodger's 
hand. * This is from our dear young lady.' 

He was hurried into the hansom, and it 
went on towards Paddington. 

Betty's neighbours had something more to 
talk about. Her * third-floor ' had lived there 
three years, and had never been seen in a 
hansom before. And he went out in a hurry 
with a carpet-bag. What could it mean ? 

Mr. Sharp and his companion, rushing 
about Paddington Station, looked an odd 
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couple to be together. The oue iu the 
height of fashion, a tall handsome man ; the 
other a short man in the dingiest suit of 
black, with a hat that had done serviice for a 
very long time. 

They took their places just before the train 
started. There was a good supply of food, 
both for body and mind, but the little man 
was much too bewildered to read or eat for 
some time. It was like a dream. His com- 
panion made an occasional remark, but he 
simply said ' Yes ' or * No,' and seemed 
hardly to understand anything. At last he 
was persuaded to take a Uttle brandy and 
water and a sandwich. Then he became 
more conscious of his position. 

' How far is it V he said. 

* About a hundred miles from Paddington,' 
answered Mr. Sharp. 

' How long will it take V 

* About three hours.' 
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The little man then thought of his em- 
ployer, and wondered what he would say if 
he should happen to go to the reading-room 
at the Museum on the next day, and not find 
him there. 

* What time can I get to London to- 
morrow? he said. 

' VLj dear sir,' said the lawyer, * I think 
yt>u had better leave to-morrow to take care 
of itself. You have first to see Lord Brod- 
speare. If you have business in town, you 
c^m telegraph to-morrow morning.' 

' But I have never neglected my business 
in my life,' said the little man, conscious that 
he had always done the right thing. 

The lawyer, who was a man of great per- 
ception, saw at once the character and cir- 
cumstances of his companion, and said : 

' No doubt, my dear sir, and you are sure 
to get your reward in time. Perhaps sooner 
than you think. « There is a tide in the 

VOL. HI. 47 
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affairs of men," said the immortal William, 
you know the rest; and perhaps youVe 
taken the tide just at the turn. There's no 
knowing, my dear sir, there's no knowing/ 

The Httle man was so puzzled that he gave 
up the question altogether, and lay back in 
the carriage and tried to think. Presently 
he put his hand in his pocket for his hand- 
kerchief, when he felt Florence's letter, and 
brought it out to read. This amused him 
very much, and caused him to recover his 
senses a little. The sketches of the people 
on board were so capitally done, that the 
little man could not help laughing. 

' I really must show you this,' he said to 
the lawyer. ' I hope it is not a breach of 
confidence. It is to Miss Fawdon, but she 
has placed it in my hands, so I think I may 
take the liberty of handing it to you. Our 
young lady is very clever.' 

The lawyer took the letter and read it. 
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* Charming young lady she must be, I de- 
<5lare/ he said. * Don't wonder at his lordship 
wishing to own her as a relation. How did 
you know her V 

The * third-floor ' related the history of their 
acquaintance. 

* Very romantic, I am sure,' said the lawyer. 
'Poor young lady, she need never do any 
more teaching or bookselling, unless she is 
quite determined to refuse all help from her 
relations. Some people are very independent. 
I shouldn't refuse a good settlement myself, 
but there's no knowing what other people may 
do. I have had a good deal of experience, 
and I've sometimes seen people fly straight 
in the face of Providence, and all through 
pride.' 

' Miss Florry hasn't a bit of pride in her/ 
said the little man. 

* Oh, no 1 I wasn't alluding to her. I was 
only afraid she might be a little too inde- 

47—2 
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pendent, when a good chance is thrown in her 
way. Perhaps, now, you might have a little 
influence with her, and persuade her to do 
what's best' 

' Yes,' said the little man proudly. ' I 
think Miss Florry will listen to me and Mite 
Fawdon.' 

When the train reached Warwick, ilidre 
was a carriage waiting for them that, quickly 
took them to the house where Lord Brod- 
speare was staying. 

They were shown into the library, where 
Lord Brodspeare soon joined them. 

' I am sure you must need some refresh- 
ment after the journey,' he said ; ' and as the 
train does not start from Birmingham till ten 
minutes past three in the morning, we have 
plenty of time.' 

' What train V thought the little man ; but 
he was growing so accustomed to strange 
events that he said nothing, and allowed him- 
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self to be led away to his bedroom, a large 
and handsomely-furnished apartment, in which 
he felt quite lost. 

He had sat looking round in a bewildered 
state for some time, when a servant knocked 
at the door, came in, and asked if he could 
help him to dress. 

The Uttle man looked at the well-dressed 
servant, and then down at his own dingy 
clothes, and then it occurred to him that his 
dress hardly corresponded with the magnifi- 
pence around him. Still he did not under- 
stft^d how the servant could help him ; so, 
declining his offer, he proceeded to put himself 
into his best suit, and regretted, for Miss 
yiprry's sake, that his new clothes had not 
been finished. He did not mind being 
shabbily attired, b\it, as Miss Florry's friend, 
he felt that he must make the best appearance 
he could. 

He found Lord Brodspeare waiting in the ^^ 
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corridor, ready to conduct him to the dining- 
room. 

* I hope you are not much put out/ said 
Lord Brodspeare. ' Mr. Sharp tells me you 
had to come away quite suddenly, without 
time to make any preparations. I am sure I 
am excessively obliged to you. I shall never 
be able sufficiently to express my gratitude. 
I hope you are not much fatigued.' 

The little man was quite overcome. 

To have this handsome, courteous noble- 
man overwhelming him with gratitude for 
doing something which it had been a pleasure 
to him to do, for Miss Florry's sake, was in- 
deed a new sensation. 

Only a few hours before he had been grind- 
ing away at his work in the British Museum, 
now he was being hospitably entertained in a 
mansion. 

* I thank you very much/ he began. 

' No, the thanks must be all on my side,*" 
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said Lord Brodspeaxe. * You have rendered 
me an inestimable service, and I can never 
sufficiently repay you. But now come and 
refresh yourself, and then tell me all about it, 
for I am anxious to hear of my little lady/ 

As the dingy little man followed Lord 
Brodspeare across the large, handsome hall 
into the well-lighted, comfortable dining-room, 
where a dainty supper was laid on a table 
that was bright with linen and glass and sUver 
and flowers, it seemed like fairyland. And 
Lord Brodspeare was the prince in the fairy- 
tale, that had come to marry his beautiful 
princess, Miss Ploriy. 

Yes, he thought to himself, he always knew 
Miss Florry was a princess, and was to marry 
some great man. And then, for a moment, a 
darkness seemed to come in front of him, 
when he thought of Miss Florry marrying, 
and going away and leaving him and Betty, 
and they might never see her again. 
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And as he was in the midst of his fairy- 
tale, he found a plate of delicate food put in 
front of him, while a servant stood at his 
right asking if he would take champagne. 

He replied in the aflfirmative to everything, 
for he was too much bewildered to think what 
he wanted. He ate and drank mechanically^ 
a^ if in a dream. 

He looked round at the pictures^ sopxe of 
them family portraits. 

' Ah 1' said Lord Brodspeare, ' you must 
come to Blethin and see my grandmother's 
portrait It is just like Miss Lisle. And 
she was a Lisle, you know.' 

* Miss Florry is a very beautiful young 
lady,' began the little man, who was always 
ready to speak in praise of Florence. 

*She is indeed/ said Lord Brodspeare. 
' But now tell me all about her. Or perhaps 
I ought first to tell you why I have advertised 
for her, as Mr. Sharp says you came here on 
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purpose to learn. I am going to marry her, 
if she will have me. But she has been play- 
ing at hide-and-seek for some weeks, and I 
am not at all certain she will. I want you to 
come with me to help me ask her. Will 
your 

The little man was very proud indeed. 
He felt that the fairy-story was going on, 
and that he was the good genius. What 
mattered his old clothes, and his poverty, 
when he was able to help his beautiful 
princess to find her prince ; or rather the 
prince to find the princess 1 

' I am sure Miss Florry will not need any 
persuasion, ■ he said. 

* And so you lodge with Miss Lisle's old 
servant ? and you have seen a good deal of 
Miss Lisle V 

^Yes, Miss Fawdon is a most estimable 
woman, and devoted to her young mistress. 
She gave me her letter this evening. Dear 
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me, where is it V He was feeling in his coat- 
pocket. * Oh, it is in the other coat,' he 
said, remembering suddenly he had changed. 
*I should like you to see it, my lord,' 
said Mr. Sharp; *it is really very clever. 
But no doubt you are aware of Miss Lisle's 
ability.' 

* Yes ; I know she is as clever as she is 
good, but I shall be very glad to see the 
letter presently. Pray take some supper; 
you have a long journey before you.' 

The little man had laid down his knife and 
fork in his enthusiasm for Miss Florry, and 
was forgetting to eat. 

* But where am I going V he said. ' Miss 
Florry is on the seas.' 

' I hope she is at Dartmouth now,' said 
Lord Brodspeare, ' and that we shall find 
her there to-morrow. Our train should 
reach there at eleven in the morning with 
the mails. The boat starts at twelve. I 
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hope to get her off the boat with your 
help; therell be just time to do it You 
and Miss Fawdon seem to be her advisers, 
so I imagine she will come with you/ 

' Oh, I am sure she will/ said the little 
man proudly. 

After supper, Mr. Sharp and the little 
man were conducted to the Ubrary and 
introduced to Lord Brodspeare's host, a 
genial man, who welcomed them as Lord 
Brodspeare's friends. He knew how erratic 
his friend was, and was therefore not sur- 
prised at this sudden business, that was to 
carry his guest away so unceremoniously. 
The little man looked round at the well- 
famished bookshelves, and thought how 
happy the possessor of such a library must 
be. 

' Plenty of books,' said the host ; ' more 
than I shall ever look into. But they make 
a good warm Uning to a room on a winter's 
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night/ He cared more for horses than 
books^ and various prints of horses $^4 
huntsmen filled every corner of the room 
that was not occupied by bookshelves. 

Meanwhile, Lord Brodspe^e wap putting 
himself into travelling dress, and having 
* two or three things,' as he said, put up for 
him in his portmanteau^ as he pxight be 
away a night or two. 

At half-past one they started for ipinoingr 
ham, and arrived in good time for th,e mailr 
train. 

Mr. Sharp slept till they i^rived at 
Bristol ; it was a pieye matter of busiqesa 
to him for which he was to b^ weU paid ; 
so there was no excitement to keep biw 
awake. 

Lord Brodspeare and his dingily-clothe4 
little friend spent the hours in talking pn a 
subject which to both of them was the 
pleasantest in the world. The morning was 
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sharp and cold, but they heeded it not ; for they 
were warm with enthusiasm. Plentiful rugs 
had bee'n supplied, of which Mr. Sharp took 
advantage when he coiled himself comfort- 
ably in a comer to sleep ; but the little man, 
after being carefully covered up by Lord 
Bfodi&peare, gradually let the rugs slip away 
from him in his enthusiasm for his dear 
Miss Morry. Every incident connected 
with her in the lodging-house at Ishngton 
was minutely detailed, from the memorable 
afternoon when h6 first saw her in the big 
easy-chair utitil the evening he took her to 
the house in Upper Ten Street and was 
rewarded with a kiss. 

* And God bless her,* said the little man, 
the tears almost coming to his eyes, 'look ' 
at this.' And he brought out the book- 
mark made from the beautiftil brown hair. 

Lord Brodspeare almost snatched it from 
him. 
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* You will give me this, will you not V said 
his lordship. 

* No, sir, I can never part firom that. It 
is the greatest treasure I have. It is the 
only thing I must refuse you. I am sure 
you will not wish to take it away fix)m me.' 
Then he related the history of the five-pound 
note. 

* Dear little girl !' murmured Lord Brod- 
speare. 

As Florence lay in her berth in the 
Balmoral Castle that night, she little 
thought how she was the subject of con- 
versation. She woke up early with the 
usual washing and splashing on deck, quite 
unconscious that three men were hurrying to 
take her away from the ship. 

And Adela Courtenay, triumphant at 
having succeeded in her plans, is unconscious 
that Brodspeare has pronounced her to be a 
' fiend in the form of a woman.' 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



A WARM DISCUSSION. 



HE travellers and mail-bags arrived 
at Dartmouth Station a little after 
eleven. 

The mail-master and Mr. Turner, the 
agent for the steamboats, were there to 
receive the bags. Mr. Turner, who is inde- 
fatigable in whatsoever he undertakes, was 
rushing up and down the station hurrying 
everybody, in rather strong language, as if 
his life depended on the mail-bags being 
turned out in time. He goes through this 
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process once a fortnight. The train is 
generally a little late, and he generally 
prophesies that the bags will never reach the 
steamer in time, and seems altogether under 
the impression that there is a conspiracy on 
the part of the railway officials to prevent 
the steamers starting at twelve o'clock. The 
train is perhaps a trifle later than usoal, and 
Mr. Turner s language is a trifle stronger, 
and his face a trifle redder. 

Mr. Sharp was looking about for some one 
from whom he could obtain infonnati(HL 
He saw Mr. Turner gesticulating wildly 
while the bags were being moved ouf^ iand 
went up to him and said : 

'Do these bags go straight to the 
steamer V 

'Yes/ shouted Mr. Turner, 'if these 
infernal fellows can only be induced to get 
thein«|t in time. We'll go off without 'em 
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* Do you go with them V asked Mr. Sharp. 
*Yes, I and the mail-master here go 

straight off.' 

*Can I speak with you a minute?' said 
Mr. Sharp. 

* Not much time either/ said Mr. Turner, 
looking at his watch. * Is it very important, 
or will it do when we've got the mails on V 

* It is very important. Lord Brodspeare, 
who is with me, wants to go on board the 
steamer.' 

* What, as a passenger ?' 

* No, to fetch some one who is on board.' 

* All right, come with me.' 

* There are three of us.' 

* Yery well ; look sharp ; follow me, please.' 
It certainly was a case of ' looking sharp.' 
They were all hurried into a boat and 

were soon at the steamer's side. 

Now the mail-master, unlike Mr. Turner, 
never was in a hurry. He was a little old 
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man who took things quietly, and had a 
weakness for brown sherry. Several of the 
captains had found out his weakness ; Captain 
Jones amongst others. 

Notwithstanding all Mr. Turner's hurry, 
there is often half an hour to spare after the 
mails are on board, which is generally occu- 
pied in the following way : 

*Will you take a glass of sherry?' says 
Captain Jones to the mail-master. 

^No, certainly not,' he answers. *Time, 
my dear sir, time is precious to you. I must 
not interrupt you.' And he makes a move 
as to go. ' But is it handy V he says in a 
whisper, turning back. 

' Quite handy,' says the captain, amused. 
« Then just one glass, my dear sir, if it's 
quite convenient and you are sure there is 
time.' 

The one glass is taken ; and presently the 
same conversation is repeated and another 
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glass taken ; the mail-master all the time 
looking furtively at Mr. Turner to see if it is 
time for him to be hurried off again. 

On this occasion the mail-master is doomed 
to be disappointed of his two glasses of brown 

sherrv. 

•/ 

Mr. Turner conducts Lord Brodspeare and 
Mr. Sharp and the 'third-floor' to the 
captain's cabin. Mr. Sharp addressed the 
captain. 

' I have come,' he said, ' with Lord Brod- 
speare/ pointing to him (the captain and his 
lordship exchanged bows), 'as his lawyer, to 
ask that one of your passengers may return 
with us. This gentleman/ pointing to the 
little man who had wedged himself into a 
comer, and was looking very much astonished 
at everything, for he had never before been 
on any vessel but a Thames steamer, ' is her 
nearest friend-and guardian, I may say.' 

Captain Jones, with his something over 
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two yards of height, had to look a long way 
down at the little man to catch his attention 
to bow. 

' Yes V said the captain. 

* The lady is Miss Lisle.' 

' Lisle, Lisle V said the captain. * I don't 
remember the name.' 

' Perhaps it is Fawdon,' said the little man. 

Florence had not told Betty that she was 
going to travel in her assumed name. 

^ Miss Fawdon V said the captain, and he 
burst out into his merry laugh. * Why that's 
the Httle lady that's put in my charge. No, 
I can't let her go. She was handed over to 
me at the Docks, and I have promised to 
keep her safe till we get to Madeira.' 

' Who put her in your charge ?' said Lord 
Brodspeare. 

* A lady — I've got her card somewhere.' 
The captain looked in a drawer, and pro- 
duced Mrs. Courtenay's card. 
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* But when I tell you/ said Lord Brod- 
speare warmly, 'that that woman/ putting 
his finger down sharply on the card, *is a 
base creature who has entrapped this poor 
girl imder false pretences, and, is sending her 
abroad to serve her own purposes, you will 
perhaps allow us to restore her to her friends 
again.' 

* I am sure I shall be sorry,' answered the 
captain, 'to aid in anything that may injure 
the young lady, but you must see that I am 
placed in a very awkward position. There 
are but a te'W minutes before the ship starts, 
and I have no means of ascertaining the 
truth in that short time.' 

* But this gentleman is her guardian,' said 
Mr. Sharp, pointing to the little man, who 
was looking utterly bewildered; 'and he 
wishes to remove her. Had you not better 
send for her and see what she says V 

' I don't see how she can be got off with 
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her luggage ia the time/ said Captain Jones, 
*even if you can make out a good story 
between you alL' 

* Oh 1 never mind the luggage/ said Lord 
Brodspeare. 

' Really, gentlemen/ said the captain, ^ it's 
a very awkward affair. I don't disbelieve 
what you say, but then I am bound to be- 
lieve the lady who put Miss Fawdon in my 
charge.' 

* Well,' said Lord Brodspeare, * I'll soon 
settle it. I'll go on to Madeira with this 
gentleman,* pointing to the bewildered little 
man. 'Have you your cheque-book with 
you. Sharp V 

' I have not, my lord ; but you could use a 
bit of blank paper if the captain will oblige 
you.' 

* Certainly,' said the captain, pointing to 
his desk. * This is our agent, Mr. Turner, 
he will arrange with you. Will you take 
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this gentleman's cheque, Turner?' said the 
captain with an amused look^ for he knew 
how sharp Turner was. 

* Yes/ said Turner, ' he don't look like a 
swindler. And if he is, captain, I'll tele- 
graph to Madeira, and tell you so, and you 
can stop him ;' and Tumar laughed, as if he 
had made a good joke. 

' Dear me/ said the ^ third-floor,' full of 
consternation, to Mr. Sharp, * whatever shall 
I do ? It will very much interfere with my 
business.' 

* Oh, never mind that,' said Mr. Sharp, 
who evidently had an idea that the Uttle 
man's business was not of much importance. 
Telegraph. I'll do it for you. Give me 
the address. Just say, *' Gone to Madeira, 
will write and explain." That wiU do.' 

* But, dear me,' said the Uttle man, * what 
will he say ? I never neglected anything 
before in my hfe.' 
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* I'll manaore it. Don't be afraid. Do 

o 

just as Lord Brodspeare tells you ; and the 
change will do you good, my dear sir ; 
quite set you up. Perhaps you would 
like a message sent to your landlady 
also V 

' Dear me/ he answered, ' what will 
she do ? dear me, this is very awk- 
ward.' 

*Eh? what?' said Lord Brodspeare, getting 
up from the captain's desk. 

Mr. Sharp explained in an undertone the 
little man's anxiety. 

* It is all right,' said Lord Brodspeare 
cheerfully. ^I am afraid we're not well 
provided with garments, but we'll borrow 
from the captain. Eh I captain ? One of 
your coats would cover both of us, I 
think ?' 

' Quite welcome to it, my lord,' said the 
captain, laughing. 
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Mr. Sharp, with cominissioa to send half a 
dozen telegrams, and do various businesses, 
now took leave, and returned with Turner 
and the mail-master in the boat, the mail- 
master looking very lugubrious at having lost 
his two glasses of brown sherry. 

The screw once more began to move ; the 
cannon was fired, startling little Florence, 
who was looking through the porthole of 
her cabin at the pretty caverns under the 
rocks. 

'Good-bye to Devonshire and England,^ 
she said to herself, and she sat down in 
the cabin and covered her face with her 
hands. 

' And now,' said Lord Brodspeare to the 
captain, * I wonder where the little lady is ; I 
don't see her on deck.' 

* I'll inquire,' said the captain. 

News was brought that she was in her 
cabin, with the door shut. 
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'We may startle her/ said Lord Brod- 
speare. ' Will you allow us to stay m your 
cabin, captain^ for a short time ? Per- 
haps you can prepare her to see some 
friends.' 

* You leave it to me/ said the captain ; * I'll 
manage it.' 

As Florence did not make her appearance 
before lunch, Captain Jones suggested that 
the two gentlemen should remain on deck 
for the present and he would send Florence 
to them. 

Lord Brodspeare deputed the little man to 
watch for Florence, while he remained in the 
captain's cabin, and begged him to give her 
a slip of paper which he put in his 
hand. 

* And mind,' said Lord Brodspeare, * don't 
frighten her, but just ask her to read that 
paper and say the writer of it would be very 
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glad to see her ; and then let her know 
by degrees that I am here, and bring 
her in. But don't frighten her, whatever 
you do.' 





CHAPTER XV. 



A SCEPBISE FOR PLOKKKCB. 



^LORENCE dropped into her seat 
by Captain Jones some minntes 
after luncheon had commenced. 
She tried to put on a smiling face and 
look as if nothing had happened to apset 
her. 

The customary chaff and merriment went 
on ; in fact the captain and Florence's friends 
were rather more boisterous than usual, for 
every one seemed to think it nefcessary to 
put on extra fun to drown any regiet that 
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might be felt in leaving England. Presently 
the captain whispered to Florence : 

* If you run up on deck you may find a 
friend of yours/ 

' A friend of mine V said Florence, looking 
puzzled. 

'Yes; said the captain, 'he's just come on 
board ; run up and see.' 

The blood mounted to Florence's face. She 
wondered what the captain could mean. She 
got up nervously, half afraid to walk across 
the saloon before all those people. Every 
one looked up as the pretty little figure 
moved quickly past them. She ran up the 
companion, blushing deeply, glad to escape 
so many eyes. 

When she reached the deck she saw the 
familiar form of the ' third-floor ' in his dingy 
black suit She felt inclined to rush into his 
arms. The little man looked as if he did 
not know whether to laugh or cry. 
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* My dear Miss Florry ' he said, and 

appeared not to be able to say any more. 
The events of the last few hours had quite 
unbalanced him. 

* Oh 1 you dear Mr. Third-floor T said 
Florry. ' How did you get on to this big 
ship V The idea evidently occurred to her 
that he looked such a very httle man on 
such a very big ship, and altogether so out 
of place. *And where's Betty 1' she con- 
tinued. 

^ Miss Fawdon is — at home,' said the 
little man, stammering, ^and she says— I 
mean he says ' 

* Yes V said Florence anxiously, holding 
his hand tightly all the time and looking 
into his face, which only confused him the 
more. 

*I mean that I have come after you, 

and ' 

' Yes V said Florence. 
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'And — I — this bit of paper;' and he 
placed in Florence's hand the slip that Lord 
Brodspeare had given him. She read the 
few words : 

* " No, my dear'st love, 
I would not for the world." 

'Blethin/ 

For a moment her head seemed to swim. 
Her face and lips turned quite white, and she 
mechanically put her hand to her side as if 
suffering pain. 

* Oh, Miss Florry 1 Miss Florry 1' shrieked 
out the little man, alarmed at her appearance. 
* My lord ! my lord ! do come !' 

Lord Brodspeare was out of the captain'^ 
cabin in a moment, and took up Florence in 
his arms and placed her on the couch in the 
captain's room. 

' I am quite well,' she said, smiling, ' only 
everything is so strange and sudden. How 
did you get here V 
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^ I have come to look after you/ he said, 
^ and as you will insist on running away from 
me, I have brought your friend to help 
keep you fast. You can't run away now, 
you know, can you ? I have you prisoner 
at last.' 

^Am I to be your prisoner?* said Flo- 
rence, laughing, while the colour returned to 
her face. 

* For life, if you will,' said Lord Brod- 
speare, and he stooped down and kissed 
her. 

* None [of that, my lord, none of that,' 
said the captain merrily, as he came into 
his cabin, and shook his fist at Lord Brod- 
«peare. * She's my charge, you know, and I 
don't allow kissing.' 

' Won't you give over your charge to me V 
«aid Lord Brodspeare. 

' Not till we reach Madeira,' said the 
captain. 'She was placed in my hands at 
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the Docks, and I promised to take care of 
her till we reached Madeira, Itnd I'll do it. 
So mind, young lady,' he said, sliaking his 
finger at Florence, 'you must obey me as 
if I were your father,' and he gave one of 
his merry laughs. 

* Dear me,' said the * third-floor,' who was 
looking on, hardly knowing whether to laugh 
or cry, ' this is very wonderful.' 

He was nervously clutching at an old hat 
he held in his hand— a head-covering that 
had done duty a^ his 'best' for some time. 
It was of the * chimney-pot ' sort, and looked 
out of place on board ship. Captain Jones, 
who had considerable humour, and could see 
a situation at any time, said : 

' Yes, there are always wonders out at sea, 
you know, and my ship is famous for romance. 
Oh, I've seen some fine fun here. You've no 
idea how fond young people are of looking at 
the phosphorus on a dark night. The phos- 
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phorus has a deal to answer for, I can assure 
you. The dark nights are coming on : you 
be warned in time, sir, don't you go taking 
too much interest in the phosphorus, or 
there's no knowing where your heart will be 
before you reach Madeira. We have several 
handsome ladies on board,' and the captain 
nudged him in the side bb he said 
this. 

The little man — ^who was so unlike a hero 
of romance — looked up into the laughing, 
handsome face of the big fellow before him, 
who seemed to take everything so easily, 
and lost his nervousness. He quite agreed 
with what Miss Florry afterwards said when 
the weather threatened to be rough, and he 
asked her if she was frightened. 

*No,' she said, 'I trust in God and the 
captain.' 

And the captain was a man who inspired 
trust. iTnder his genial influence the little 
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man soon became used to the strange situa- 
tion, and before many hours were over he 
found out for the first time in his life that he 
could be witty. 

People were coming on deck after 
luncheon. 

*Now, Florence,' said Lord Brodspeare, 
^ come and introduce me to all your friends. 
I want to see the Professor and the woman 
without grammar, and Mr. Kennedy and Mr. 
Kingsley, and the others.' 

' Why, what do you know about them ?' she 
said. 

* I've read a long letter that was not 
addressed to me,' he answered, * and I 
declare, captain ' — turning to him — ' I'm 
jealous of a dozen men on board, beginning 
with yourself, for this little girl writes home 
to say that she never saw a handsomer set 
of men than the captain and officers of this 
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vessol. What ohanco have I, a plain, middle- 
sized man, a^inst you all V 

' The best of any/ said the captaiiL ^ But 
Tin not your worst enemy. Here, Kennecty/ 
ho shouted, as Mr. Kennedy walked by, ^ let 
nie introduce you to Lord Brodspeaie. 
You're dead beat now, my dear fellow : it's 
no good fighting that duel ; his lordship's gat 
the better of you all, and taken possession of 
the young lady.' 

Introductions were made, and congratola- 
tions given. The state of affairs was soon 
wliisporod amongst the passengers. 

The lady who was deficient in grammar, 
when she heard the news, exclaimed in a 
fine broad accent : 

^ Oh my I a real lord on board I Well I 
never 1 and after that girl, too 1 and she 
hasn't got a 'a'penny 1 Well, some people 
has hodd tastes.' And she tossed her head, 
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with its gorgeous arrangement in hat and 
feathers, high in the air. 

The lady with the long pedigree said she 
was sorry a nobleman could be so carried 
away by his feelings as to make such a 
mSsalUancey and that no good ever came of 
mixing plebeian with blue blood ; and she 
tossed her head, with its severe style of 
head-dress, in the air. 

Little Florence was unconscious of the 
croakings of these females. She only knew 
that she had found her hero ; that he was 
really a hero, as she had always beheved ; 
and that she was not again to be separated 
from him. 

Visions of the future did not come to 
her, for she was too happy in the pre- 
sent. 

Here was a girl, a mere drudge, at the 
conmiand of any one who would employ her, 
suddenly placed in a position of ease, with a 
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prospect of rank and wealth. But it did 
not occur to her in this Ught. It did not 
even occur to her that there was yet a 
marriage ceremony to be performed before 
they could be made inseparable, and, as the 
croaking females said, * There's many a slip 
'twixt the cup and the lip/ 

The rank and title and wealth, for which 
so many spend craving lives, were nothing to 
her. Many a woman drowns all her good 
quahties in that craving after rank and 
wealth. How many would have been glad 
of Florence's position ? How many have 
spent anxious days and months and years in 
trying to get what this Uttle governess and 
bookseller did not value ? 

Poor little stupid Florence 1 Those females 
might have gone on with their croakings 
concerning * many a slip ' for ever, but it 
would not trouble her. Her ambition was 
reahsed. The hero she had believed in 
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really existed, and was with her. There was 

the beautiful blue sea around her and her 

* 

hero by her side. She was happy, and 
wanted nothing more. 




CHAPTER XVI. 



A HAPPY VOYAGE. 



HHOSE foar days on the Balmoral 
Castle between Dartmoutl and 
Madeira were all too short for 
Florence and some of her friends; though 
there were many to whom the time seemed 
long enough, people who declared it was 
' awftdJy slow on board ship.' 

Such people would try to ' kill time * by 
playing cards at all hours of the ilay ; and 
filthy packs of cards, with theij colours 
hideously glaring in the dayligtt, were 
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produced in the various comers of the 
saloon. 

Others with a healthier taste played a sort 
of ship's quoits on deck. 

Florence had never yet known the neces- 
sity for ' killing time.' She had always cut 
out for herself a great deal more than she 
had been able to do, and would have pre- 
ferred at any time that the days should be 
lengthened rather than shortened. Those 
four happy days passed quickly enough 
with her. The weather was bright and 
calm, and she was always on deck, except 
for the five or six hours she passed in her 
berth at night. She found it almost impos- 
sible to sleep after four in the morning, when 
such a washing and splashing and swishing 
of the deck began, that it woke all but the 
heaviest sleepers. Then she would get on to 
deck quite early, and have to keep tripping 
out of the way of the men with their mops 
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and pailsy and the sailors would rest on their 
mop-handles for a moment to look after her 
and declare she was the ^ nicest little craft ' 
as ever they saw. 

And the captain would insist on a walk 
with her before breakfast on the deck every 
morning, and the young men would plague 
her by putting stitches in her needlework 
when they found it about, and everybody 
was as much in love with Lord Brodspeare 
as with Florence ; and so the time passed 
merrily. In the evening there was music, 
the captain with all his fun and humour 
liking a song of sentiment, as sailors ever do. 
The purser, who was a fine handsome fellow 
with a good voice, could never resist Florence's 
appeal of * Now do sing some of your pretty 
songs, Mr. Purser.' 

Florence would not call people by their 
proper names. It was ' such affectation ' as 
some of the women on board said. But let 
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it be affectation, and let her have a hundred 
other faults, to Lord Brodspeare she was 
perfect. Her faults were only part of her, 
to be loved as much as her virtues. 

And he was not to her a mere nobleman 
with an ordinary title, he was a hero — he 
was Ferdinand. 

The four happy days, ever to be remem- 
bered by Florence, came to an end. On 
the Tuesday afternoon they sighted Ma- 
deira. 

* You had better get married in Madeira 
and come back with me,' said the captain to 
Lord Brodspeare. 'You'll just have time 
to manage it. You have to wait six weeks 
on the island before you can get married, 
and I shall be back from the Cape in eight 
weeks.' 

* Oh, dash it all,' said Lord Brodspeare, 
*you don't mean to say we should have to 
wait six weeks. We'll go back by the next 
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steamer and get married at once in Eng- 
land' 

' Better not/ said the captain. * The little 
lady has never been abroad, and shell like to 
see the place, and yoall escape the March 
winds in England*' 

' What do you say?' said Lord Brodspeare, 
taming to Florence. 

* I think I should like to go back on this 
steamer/ she answered. 

' That's right/ said the captain, * that's one 
to me, Brodspeare. Don't you be too sure 
of being A 1 yet/ 

* Then it shall be so,' said Lord Brodspeare. 
' Keep us a deck-cabin from the Cape, cap- 
tain. I'll take tickets all through to secure 
it; and a place for servanta I must 
telegraph for my man when we get on 
shore.' 

Florence was pronounced by the female 
with a pedigree to be a ^ dreadful Hottentot/ 
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because she did not consider Madeira nearly 
as beautiful as Devonshire. 

Was it not grand ? she was asked. Yes, 
she thought it grand, but sulky and discon- 
tented-looking ; whereas Devonshire was 
peaceful and happy-looking. She did not 
seem to be very favourably impressed with 
the place, and when they cast anchor some 
little way from the shore, and the Portuguese 
crowded round the ship in small boats, and 
naked boys dived for coins thrown by the 
passengers, she shrunk away in disgust. 
They looked such a low type of people, 
hardly like human beings. 

* Are they all Hke that in Madeira V she 
said to the captain, looking frightened. 

' More or less,' said the captain, laughing. 
* Ah, Brodspeare, I shall cut you out after 
all ; she don't like the look of the place, and 
she's going on with me to the Cape. But 
here comes the hotel-manager,' he went on, 
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c « Ji^renst, * and direedj he eomes 
ML »iMK I miss grr^ Tou over to tiiin^ you 

jz "nac jitfcbditaxii^ boT is the manager, I 
iiL«: TT\£rmgt-:iC kg TiiiTi./ fisid Floi^aca 
Tttr lutfL mTiziiwc 'Si* iTK a delicate-looking 
viiiiiL ttlL jb3^ iiniir er^ irho appeared to 
tH ttboic fiuJTnrHflL. ins iras in reality some 
iuili'-duisii ytittK^ ludsi. He ira£ waiting in a 
iMJot below liL litt ParcogneBe dSioer had 
i>tH3ii on board far i^ hlD of healtL 

Thifei Bame Portugnefip offioer Beemed in no 
hiirrr. 

* Conibund it .''said Captain Jones, stamping 

Jiis fet5t, * here we are iqit waiting for a 

iiii*tt3ralile iiule pettr affioer who doesn't get 

a hundrad a rear, and thrnlvf; himself a fine 

^iiTaeman. The T^T)gli«li onght to come s(Hne 

2iiciniiu|r vith half a daeea sh^ and just 

.gnik^T laJ^e the place ajid turn all those lazy 
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The 'miserable little petty oflBcer' came 
off in time, but not before the captain had 
worked himself into a high state of indigna- 
tion, which caused him to deliver himself of 
a few good roimd sailor-like epithets concern- 
ing the Portuguese generally, and their 
government oflBcials in particular. 

A stream of people poured on to the ship, 
and it was a scene of confusion. Wares of 
all kind were brought on board to tempt the 
passengers, for all of which double and treble 
the value was asked, and often given. Men 
in boats below jabbered in Portuguese, and 
tried to tempt passengers to go on shore, 
charging a large sum for rowing them a few 
yards. Florence was amazed at all the noise 
and confusion, and wished she were out 
of it. 

Presently the captain brought the hotel- 
manager to her and introduced him. He 
happened to be of the same name as the 
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captain, and as much unlike a Welshman 
as ho. 

* Now, Mr. Jones/ said the captain, * I 
have done my duty. I was asked to put 
this young lady in your charge, that you 
might take her to a lady at the hotel I 
hand her over to you. Take great care of 
her.' 

'Certainly,' said Mr. Jones, trying to 
invest his pretty boyish form with the 
dignity proper to an hotel-manager. ' Can 
I find your luggage, miss V 

' I think I can recommend you two cus- 
tomers,' said the captain with a twinkle in 
his eye. ' These two gentlemen will probably 
like to be accommodated at Miles's ; they are 
slightly interested in the young lady. This 
is Lord Brodspeare.' 

* I should be very glad to serve you, my 
lord,' said Mr. Jones, touching his hat. ' We 
will do our best to make you comfortable.' 
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* Very well/ said his lordship, * we will 
follow you with this lady.' 

* May I find the rest of your luggage V 
said the manager. 

* This is all we have,- answered Lord Brod- 
speare. 

Mr. Jones was puzzled. Here was a 
nobleman with only a small portmanteau, 
and seemingly no servant ; and a gentleman 
with only a little carpet-bag ; and a young 
lady who had come out to be a gover- 
ness. 

He started with his little boat-load, and 
they were in five minutes landed on the 
beach. Here a vehicle was waiting for 
Florence to take her to the hotel. She 
afterwards described it as a four-post bed- 
stead drawn on a sledge by bullocks. She 
quite declined to step into it, and begged that 
she might walk. The streets were paved 
with large pebbles imbedded in the ground, 
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which bruised her feet very much. The 
place looked so un-Englifih and unfriendly. 
Foreign — not to say nasty — sights, sounds 
and smells were all around her. She wanted 
to go up close to Lord Brodspeare and take 
his hand, that she might feel safe. But 
presently, when she reached the hotel garden, 
she was happy once more. She had left 
England with bare trees and scarcely a flower 
to be seen out of doors. And now in a few 
days she had arrived at a place where the 
most glorious flowers were blooming. She 
clapped her hands for joy, and danced with 
delight. 

' Oh, why doesn't all this belong to the 
English ?' she said. 

' You selfish little thing,' said Lord Brod- 
speare ; ' you don't want the English to have 
all the good things, do you ?' 

* Oh, now I can understand what the 
Garden of Eden was like,' she said. * How 
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stupid of Adam and Eve to get turned 
out of it. I should never get tired of 
this.' 

* I dare say before many weeks are over 
you'll be longing to go back to England, and 
you will think the dingiest bit of country 
there more beautiful even than these beauti- 
ftj flowers. But come, we have this terrible 
interview to get through." At this moment 
the manager's wife appeared, and went up to 
her husband and whispered sometlung. 

She was not at all a model manageress. 

The correct style of thing is a showy 
woman in rustling silk, with a good deal of 
dress front, displaying much watch-chain and 
jewellery, who, when you ask her to do any- 
thing, tells you she will ring for the servant. 
Now Mrs. Jones was not at all the correct 
style. She did not look like a manageress. 
She was a sweet little woman with a pretty 
figure, and dressed in perfect taste. She was 
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ready to do anything for any one, and was 
always cheerful and smiling. 

* May I show you your room V she said to 
Florence. 

Florence followed her. 

The lady who had engaged Florence had 
given orders to Mrs. Jones that directly the 
* young person' arrived she was to be taken 
to her. 

She was sitting in her room, anxiously 
waiting, when she was informed by Mrs. 
Jones that the young lady had come, but 
was walking in the garden with two gentle- 
men from the steamer. She was horri- 
fied. 

' If that is how Miss Fawdon is going to 
begin/ she said angrily, ' there's no knowing 
what she may come to. Will you tell her I 
desire her presence immediatelyr 

So Florence followed Mrs. Jones to the 
room of the angry lady. 
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* I think, Miss Fawdon/ said the lady, 
without asking her to be seated, * considering 
in what position you came out here, you 
would have shown better taste by seeing me 
at once, instead of walking about with two 
gentlemen. It is most unbecoming conduct 
in a young girl, and shows a want of 
modesty.' 

Florence felt almost as if she were a 
governess once more, with all her old 
troubles about Lord Brodspeare. 

* I am very sorry,' said Florence, * but I 
fear I must disappoint you. I cannot take 
the place, for I am going to be married.' 

* Going to be married V shrieked the lady. 
^ You don't mean to say you have picked up 
with some one on the steamer in these few 
days ? Why it's infamous ! And you cannot 
be married yet, for you are bound to give me 
six months' notice.' 
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iimku any coinpen.sation yoa maj require, 
hut 

* I toll you you can't do iXS 

Hor voice was rising higher ai^ higher as 
mIh) tHx^aino more angry. She was in most ways 
what would be called an easy-going person ; 
hut Mho was subject to violent bursts of 
t(»inpor. 

Hho htid had to wait much longer for 
Khironoo than she anticipated afier the 
Mioatuor (^anu) in, and in that interval she had 
worko^l horsolf into a passion that was much 
ii.U(L{nu>ntod when she heard of the two gentle- 
nu»n. and roachud a climax when Florence 
atuiounood hor marriage. 

Uor room was furnished both as bed and 
Miitin^-rooni, and over the door was an open 
lanlight for ventilation. This would give an 
opportunity for everything that was said to 
ho hoard in the corridor, even supposing the 
voices were only at an ordinary pitch. She 
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became so angry at last that Florence saw it 
was useless arguing with her, so allowed her 
to run on. 

Just as she was heaping abuse on her, 
Lord Brodspeare passed up the passage with 
the ^third-floor' and Mr. Jones. 

* Good gracious, have you got a mad- 
woman in the place V said Lord Brod- 
speare. 

' No, my lord/ answered Mr. Jones ; * that 
is the lady who sent out to England for Miss 
Fawdon. She gets a little angry sometimes 
when she can't have her own way.' 

* What's the matter with her now V 

* I don't quite know, my lord,' said Mr. 
Jones, ' but I think Miss Fawdon is ' 

•*Good Heavens, you don't mean to say 
Miss Lisle is with that madwoman V said 
Lord Brodspeare, stopping short and turning 
round to go towards the room. Mr. Jones 
looked scared. The change of name and 
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Lord Brodspeare s excited manner puzzled 
him. He hardly knew what to answer. 

But Lord Brodspeare did not wait for an 
answer. He had rushed to the door and 
opened it. 

' My lord, it is her bedroom/ said Mr. 
Jones, running after him. 

But it was too late to stop him. He was 
already in the room. 

.' Sir I' said the lady, ceasing suddenly in 
her abuse of Florence ; ' you have made a 
mistake. Pray leave my room.' 

* I apologise for the intrusion,' said Lord 
Brodspeare, * but I must take that lady with 
me before I leave.' 

' How dare you, sir, interfere with a person 
in my employment ? Leave the room im- 
mediately.' 

' Madam, I must insist on taking this lady 
with me.' 

She went and pulled the bell violently. 
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* Mr. Jones I* she shrieked, ' come and take 
this man out of my room. It is perfectly 
disgraceful.' 

Mr. Jones was standing outside the door 
with the * third-floor.' He just moved inside 
and stood there with flushed cheeks, not 
knowing what to do. The little man followed 
him. 

* Why do you let this man come into my 
room, Mr. Jones V she said. * Take him out 
immediately.' 

' Madam/ said Lord Brodspeare, * pray 
calm yourself This young lady is under my 
protection. I am about to marry her. If 
you have any claim on her, pray address me. 
Here is my card/ and he laid it on the table. 
Then, addressing the little man, he said : 
* You are, I think, the guardian of Miss 
Lisle until she is married. Will you give 
her your arm, and take her out of this room 
and place her in the care of the manageress ? 
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Mr. Jones, will you conduct us to the mana- 
geress of this hotel V 

' Yes, my lord,' said Mr. Jones, * I will 
fetch my wife.* ' 

The little man walked up proudly to 
Florence, and bent down as he awkwardly 
oflfered his arm, as if he were a tall man 
stooping to a child ; whereas he was at least 
a couple of inches shorter than his dear 
young lady. 

How proud he felt, as he walked down 
that passage preceded by Mr. Jones, and 
followed by Lord Brodspeare. 

A young, fashionably-dressed man, loung- 
ing at the staircase- window, wondered where 
the devil that seedy little man with an 
atrocious hat was dug up, and what relation 
was he to that handsome girl ; and who was 
the devilish good-looking fellow with them? 
And he proceeded to consult the barmaid on 
the subject. 
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They followed the manager to his room ; 
and pretty little Florence was put in the 
care of pretty little Mrs. Jones, who was but 
a few years older than herself. 



X 




CHAPTER XVII. 



ADELA CHECKHATBD. 



N the moming after Florence arrived 
in Madeira, a couple of letters 
reached the Bragan9a Hotel, in 
Lisbon, which created some surprise. 

Adela had retired to her room in a per- 
plexed state of mind, and was sitting with 
Miss Best's epistle and the Morning Post 
in front of her, when a message was brought 
to her that Mr, Tom Drax would be glad to 
speak with her. 

She pleaded a headache that prevented 
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her from appearing at present ; and Tom, 
used to her caprices, could only wait. But 
Jack presently joined his brother, and Tom 
was glad of some one on whom to vent his 
rage. 

' Look here. Jack,' he said, ' at this letter 
from Kadstock. What is to be done ? What 
a bother the children are ; why can't they 
take things quietly, as their fathers do? 
Only fancy, a couple of chits going off in that 
way I' 

'Well, I don't know, Tom; I suppose 
they're about thirteen now, and you and I 
began to look about us at that age, I think, 
didn't we V 

* Ridiculous I' said Tom ; ' and there's old 
Timothy preaching to us, I declare he is. 
Like his impudence. Read it out. I haven't 
had patience to get through it.' 

Jack read : 
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' Honoured Sik, and Mr, John, 

' I was taken aback this evening 
with a message I received from Mistress 
Gibbon, that the young lady and young 
gentleman had suddenly returned home, and 
without escort. I drove over immediately, 
and found Mistress Gibbon greatly excited, 
and preparing a repast for Miss Clara and 
Master Charles, who seemed to have brought 
wondrous appetites, for they had not partaken 
of food since the early morning. 

* I inquired of them how they had travelled, 
vand Master Charles replied that he had 
brought his sister by train from London, 
and had conveyed her from the station to 
Draxfell in an hired vehicle. I can obtain no 
information from Master Charles, save that 
he speaketh in somewhat opprobrious terms 
of a lady who seemeth to have had charge of 
him ; and he iterates and reiterates that he 
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will not return to her. He is much grown 
in so short a time, and is looking pale and 
thin, and has something of a manly way with 
him. 

* May I remind you that he will reach his 
fifteenth year come Martinmas, and may per- 
haps be arriving at the age when he should 
be taken from the hands of the women ? 

* I await your commands, and will in the 
meantime ride over every day, to see how the 
young gentleman and young lady fare. I 
left them at a table heavily provided by Mis- 
tress Gibbon with a large store of jam and 
other comestibles, which I fear may prove 
too much for good digestion. 

' I am, honoured sir, and Mr. John, 
' Yours humbly to command, 

'Timothy Eadstock.' 

' There now,' said Tom, ' whatever is to be 
done ? They evidently don't like Miss Best ; 
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and yet she seemed a very amiable woman : 
nothing in her particularly. But I thought 
they were so fond of the governess. What 
have they left her for ? What are we to do ? 
Don't stand there staring, Jack ; do help a 
fellow with an idea. It's just like you ; you 
never will have an opinion on anything.' 

' Let's ask Adela's advice/ said Jack. 

' She's in her room with a headache/ said 
Tom. 

' She always is/ Jack felt inclined to say, 
but would not hurt his brother. ' Then we 
can only wait patiently till we can see her/ 
he said. 

But Adela came in at that moment. 

She had not heard of the disappearance of 
the children from Upper Ten Street. Miss 
Best wrote her letter on the Saturday even- 
ing, and still hoping the children had only 
gone out for the day, and would be back 
again before night, thought proper to make 
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no mention of them. The other subject on 
which she had to write was so much more 
momentous that it was enough by itself. She 
was really very unhappy, for she feared she 
had been unwise in imparting the secret even 
to Eustace Theyre, and yet she felt sure he 
could not have communicated it in any way, 
for he seemed so disappointed himself at 
hearing that Lord Brodspeare had gone to 
Madeira in the same ship with Florence. 

How could it have been done? thought 
Miss Best. She was distracted. Her cousin 
would be sure to blame her, and would pro- 
bably have nothing more to say to her. Then 
the children had gone. Where could they 
be? 

In this state she wrote, as may be supposed, 
a most incoherent letter to her cousin. What 
she had to say might have been told in few 
words ; but Adela had to wade through half- 
a-dozen sheets of gushing incoherence. 
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Adela sat down to think. 

She received Tom Drax's message and 
sent her excuse. Afterwards she thought 
that^ as the game was probably quite up so 
far as Lord Brodspeare was concerned, she 
had better act with promptitude before any 
unpleasantness arose. She got up, arranged 
her dress, and went down with a smiling face 
to Tom. 

' I'm better now,' she said, going into the 
room where the brothers sat. ' It was only 
a slight headache : it has almost gone now. 
Did you want me particularly when you 
sent r 

^Why, look here, Adela,' said Tom, 
'those tiresome children have taken them- 
selves home to Draxfell ; I am afraid they 
are very ungrateful for all your kind- 
ness.' 

' Gone to Draxfell V she said in astonish- 

nt ; ^ dear me, how vexing ; it's that stupid 
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cousin of mine. You know she's most 
•excellent in her way, but she will work in a 
groove, and will not adapt hei'self to the 
dispositions of other people. She is really a 
good creature, devoted to me, and — ^really — 
I can't think ' 

'Ohl' said Tom, interrupting her, and 
seeing she looked very much annoyed, ' it's 
^ the fault of the children. Old Keziah's 
pampered them till they won't put up with 
any restraint. I won't let you be worried 
with them. We must find some other way 
of managing them.' 

' No, Tom, I must go back to England at 
once, and look after them,' said Adela in a 
tone which implied that she considered it her 

duty. 

* You shan't, Adela, until you're my wife. 
Now, Adela,' went on Tom imploringly (Jack 
slipped out of the room), ' why put off our 
marriage any longer? Let us be married 
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here at once, and then we will go back to 
England and take care of the children at 
Draxfell. I don't mind the cold weather if 
you are with me/ 

* Very weU, Tom, for the children's sake, I 
will/ said Adela softly, and keeping her eyes 
down. 

Tom endeavoured to express his joy in 
embracing her, but Adela cared not for that 
sort of thing, and repressed him. But he 
was happy now, and would soon, he thought, 
have a right to claim the caresses which 
were now denied. He at once inquired of 
the proper authorities how soon the ceremony 
could be performed in Lisbon, and found that 
a notice of some length was* required at the 
consulate. Therefore he proposed that they 
should return at once to England and be 
married by special license. 

To his astonishment Adela quite agreed, 
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and was ready to start as soon as he should 
wish. 

Tom was as happy as he could be; for 
Adela had suddenly changed from a capricious 
and wilful to an affectionate and wiUing 
woman. 

Jack could not understand it. 

' Let's telegraph to Brodspeare/ said Tom, 
* for we must have him at the wedding, if it's 
ever so private.' 

* Oh ! he's in Madeira,' said Adela ; * I saw 
it announced in the Post.' 

' Confound it,' said Tom, ' that's just like 
him, getting out of the way when he's 
wanted. I knew he'd soon be tired of that 
duty fit he had on. I thought something 
was up, as we've heard so Uttle of him lately. 
Well, we can't wait for him.' 

A speedy retreat was made from Lisbon, 
and Miss Best, in the midst of her loneliness 
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and distraction, was surprised with a telegram 
informing her that her cousin and Mr. Tom 
and Jack Drax would shortly arrive at Upper 
Ten Street. 

Miss Best was in a state of trepidation. 




CHAPTER XVIII. 

TN MADEIRA. 

HADEIRA, being a place of small 
limits and smaller resources, is 
much given to gossip. 
Emerson's famous theory of compensation 
is well worked out there, for the loveliest of 
climates produces tht dullest of people. God 
does so much for the island that the people 
do not seem to think it necessary to do 
anything for themselves. The English 
residents seem to have become acclimatised, 
that is, they have brought themselves down 
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to the Madeira level of dulness. There is 
scarce a shred of wit in the island, and what 
is imported there fresh from England falls 
dull and flat. It is just the place for any 
one suffering from cerebral excitement. At 
least, so thought Lord Brodspeare. 

These ideas passed through his mind when 
he found that, before he had been there 
many hours, half a dozen different reports 
concerning him were scattelred about. 

He had run off with a little governess he 
had met on board ship, eaid one, and she 
was dismissed from her situation, and was 
left at the hotel without money. 

Another said the governess was no better 
than she should be, and all the visitors at 
the hotel were going to leave in consequence. 

Her father was with her, said another, 
and was going to bring an action against 
Lord Brodspeare. 

Others heard that they really were going 
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to be married, but under very suspicious 
circumstaDces. 

There were variations to all these stories : 
but whatever was said, heads were shaken 
over it. 

Lord Brodspeare and Florence were for 
the time being the attraction of the island. 

* Contemptible fools/ Lord Brodspeare one * 
day remarked, when some of the tales were 
being related to him. 

But Lord Brodspeare was severe in his 
judgment. 

When a limited number of people live in 
a very limited space they naturally become 
much interested in one another, especially if, 
as at a place like Madeira, they are shut out 
from the doings of the world. 

The mails arrive at Madeira once a week ; 
people read their letters and batch of news- 
papers, and have no more news for six days. 
What can they do but seek news of each 
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other, and when the commodity is scarce, 
invent it? The love of gossip is a disease 
that spreads quickly. The man or woman 
that can fight it off is either very churlish or 
veiy noble. 

Lord Brodspeare found that a certain 

residence was required in the island before 

• the banns of the marriage could be published, 

and that an official ceremony at the consulate 

was also necessary. 

He called on the British chaplain. 

The chaplain was a tall well-built man of 
about five-and-forty, with a pleasant manner 
and a merry twinkle in his eye. When Lord 
Brodspeare was announced, he was up in his 
turret-room pursuing his favourite astrono- 
mical studies. He found astronomy more 

attractive than gossip. It was his hobby. 

. 

Perhaps he rode his hobby rather hard^ 
and expected other people to mount the 
hobby-horse too frequently. For he would 
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show his visitors the wonders of the heavens 
through a splendid telescope that was mounted 
in the turret, and expect unappreciative 
people to become enthusiastic over the moons 
of Jupiter or something else that they pro- 
bably could not see at all. But if one was 
not clever enough to profit by his astronomy, 
one felt in his presence the influence of a 
good man, who could find happiness in God's 
works, and was above the meanness of petty 
gossip. 

The various implements required in his 
researches were grouped about the room. 
His wife sat at a window in the comer 
pointing out to a couple of visitors the love- 
liness of the view. 

* Lord Brodspeare,' said one of the visitors, 
* why, that is the gentleman who has run 
away with a governess who was coming out 
to Madeira.' 

The chaplain had not yet heard the story. 
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When he saw Lord Brodspeare, he knew at 
once that he was a man of honour ; and in a 
few minutes all necessary information con- 
iteming the marriage had been asked and 
given, and they had become capital friends. 

' May I not introduce you to my wife and 
my telescope at the same time V said the 
chaplain ; * there is a capital view of the 
mountains and the sea from my turret. May 
I lead the way V 

So Lord Brodspeare was introduced, and 
the party in the turret were soon on so 
friendly a footing that Lord Brodspeare was 
<5haflfed>concerning his nmaway match. 

* It is not exactly a runaway match,' said 
Lord Brodspeare, 'though Miss Lisle has 
given me a good deal of trouble in finding 
her. She is, I believe, related to me.' 

He then told the history of meeting her at 
Blethin. The people of Madeira had now a 
-chance of getting at the right end of the 
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story, but such is the perversity of gossips, 
they still persisted that it was * very suspi- 
cious.' The six weeks that must intervene 
before the marriage could take place, were 
pleasantly spent in excursions in the island. 

The ' slip between the cup and the lip ^ 
prophesied by the croaking females, both on 
board ship and in Madeira, did not happen. 

The happy day came. The consul, a thin 
nervous man, anxious to be kind to every 
one, but not at all impressive of Britannic 
Majesty, performed the official ceremony. 
The chaplain conducted the ecclesiastical one. 
The Hhird-floor,' dressed according to the 
best abihty of Madeira tailors, proudly gave 
the bride away. Little Florence Lisle became 
Lady Brodspeare — to the world at least ; but 
to Lord Brodspeare she was still the little 
Florence he loved so much — the little lady 
who took that ever-to-be- remembered leap 
into the sea. 
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And he was still her hero, and a good hero 
too; so that she hadn't to reproach herself 
for loving bad people as she had once done. 
Though he tried to frighten her a few hours 
after marriage — at what particular time it is 
unnecessary to mention. 

* Florence/ he said, * I've such a sin to 
confess/ 

* Oh I you ought to have done that before 
we married, to give me a chance of changing 
my mind/ she replied, laughing. 

* But you know you said you loved me 
just the same whether I was good or bad, so 
you'll have to forgive this sin.' 

' Is it a very dreadful one V 

' Very.' 

Lord Brodspeare put on a mock solemnity. 

* Oh ! it's very shocking,' he repeated. 

* Tell me,' said Florence. 

' Why, I fell in love with you directly I 
saw you, and ' 
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'Yes/ said Florence, 'go on, there's no 
sin in that/ 

' You were j umping into the sea from a 
rock in a quiet little comer at Blethin, 
where you thought nobody could see you. 
What do you think of that V 

* Oh 1 I'm so glad/ said Florence, * because 
it shows you love me — me, wiyseZ/^^without 
any disguises/ 




CHAPTER XIX. 



BACK TO ENQLAHD. 



aDELA COURTENAY succeeded 
in marrying Tom Drax before he 
had any knowledge of the trick 
she had played. Although liord Brod- 
speare's iniluence with Tom was great, 
Adela's had become greater ; so it is doubt-, 
ful whether she would not in any case hare 
prevailed. 

She easily persuaded her husband that she 
was acting all through entirely for Lord 
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Brodspeare's benefit, and that she had made 
great sacrifices to do it. 

But she has not been able to persuade 
Lord Brodspeare himself of this. He 
declines to beUeve in her disinterestedness. 
There is at present, as Tom explains to his 
friends, *a little coolness between Lord 
Brodspeare and my wife, but I hope they'll 
soon make it up.' 

'Poor Tom,' exclaims Lord Brodspeare 
when the subject is mentioned, *he's so 
desperately in love with that capricious 
wife of his, that I'm half inclined to forgive 
her for his sake.' 

'Poor Blethin,' says Adela, ^he's very 
much in love with the little chit just now, 
but he'U find out his mistake in time. And 
he might have made such a briUiant 
match.' 

Miss Best has retired into lodgings, where 
she can be near * that dear Father Laxman ;* 

VOL. III. 52 
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for, as she tells her friends, she has * gone 
over to Rome.' 

She still consoles herself with the last new 
antimacassar and the fashionable news^ and 
watches with great interest the movements 
of her * dear friends ' Lord and Lady Brod- 
speare, and her 'dear cousin Adela.' She 
thinks her dear cousin's new name is very 
unromantic, and avoids mentioning it. Her 
* dear cousin ' has decided she is a very stupid 
creature, and snubs her accordingly. Mrs. 
Tubbs, who also reads the fashionable news, 
never sees Lord Brodspeare's name men- 
tioned, but she reminds her husband that 
they might be visiting Blethin Castle biit 
for him ; and she boasts to her acquaintances 
that Lady Brodspeare is a most intimate 
friend of hers. 

And what of the hero and heroine them- 
selves ? Hero and heroine they were to each 
other, if to none else. 
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\^hen those pleasant eight weeks had 
passed in Madeira, and Captain Jones and 
the Balmoral Castle arrived, they were only 
too glad. 

Although Florence was quite happy any- 
where with Lord Brodspeare, she longed to 
see England again. She quite agreed with 
what he said on landing, that the dingiest 
bit of EngHsh ground would be pleasanter 
to her eyes than the glorious scenery of 
Madeira. 

She was enthusiastic when she saw Captain 
Jones's merry face again, and she stamped 
her little feet on the deck when she got on 
the ship, and said how nice it was to be on 
English ground. 

' And those dear handsome EngUsh sailors, 

how splendid they look after the people 

we have been accustomed to here I' she 

exclaimed. 

52—2 
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She was sorry to leave the manager of 
the hotel and his wife, and told them she 
should never forget all their kindness, and 
hoped to send them a little present from 
England. 

They had a very merry journey home. 
Florence sat in her old place at table, and 
Captain Jones chaffed her more than 
ever. 

The Utile party excited great curiosity 
amongst the passengers. The 'third-floor' 
wore his new clothes and new dignity well, 
and was accustomed to remark several times 
a day : 

*Dear me, Miss Florry, it's all very 
wonderful' 

But he did not forget her title when 
speaking to other people, and had great 
pride then in calling her Lady Brod- 
speare. 

They landed at Plymouth, where they 
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stayed a night, and then proceeded to 
Blethin. 

Mr. Hoare was equal to the occasion* 
Lord and Lady Brodspeare were received 
as they should be. The place was in perfect 
order, and everything prepared for the 
bride. 

The famous picture of the grandmother 
had been brought from the picture gallery 
and placed prominently in the dining-room. 

The ' third-floor ' was shown to his room^ 
which was not by any means on the third 
floor, but was a spacious apartment lined with 
valuable books. It was the library of Blethin 
Castle, and the httle man was installed aa 
librarian. He looked round with pride, as 
if he were the owner of all this wealth of 
literature. 

' Dear me 1' he said, casting up his hands. 

* But you know you are stiU going to 
lodge with Betty,' said Florence, * for you'll 
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be more comfortable there, and can go in and 
out as you like ; and if you come with me 
you shall see Betty/ 

Betty was waiting in Florence's private 

room, whither Lord Brodspeare conducted 
them. 

* Oh, my dear Miss Florry 1' said Betty, 
kissing her. * How lovely you do look, and 
what a beautiful place this is f 

* Yes, isn't this pretty V said Florence, 

looking round and clapping her hands. * Oh, 

> 

how could you do all this in such a Uttle 
time V she said to her husband ; * and you 
never told me a word about it.' 

Betty was got up in the most wonderful 
way to do honour to her mistress, and orders 
had been given that she was to wait in Lady 
Brodspeare's room for her. She was lost in 
admiration of the place, but said it wasn't a 
bit too good for her dear Miss Florry. 

She had already been installed in a cottage 
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on the estate, where the * third- floor ' was ta 
live with her, as Florence imagined he would 
be happier there than in the Castle. All this 
had been promptly arranged by Mr. Hoare ; 
and when Florence went over to see the 
cottage she presented the Uttle man (his 
name is of no consequence, he is now the 
Ubrarian, instead of the ^ third-floor ') with a 
beautifully bound ' Shakespeare,' and finding 
a certain page in the ' Tempest/ she said : 

' Will you always keep your book-mark 
there V 

Keep his book-mark there ? He would 
do anything in the world for her. He be- 
lieves there is no one equal to his dear young 

♦ 

lady, and counts Lord> Brodspeare a very 
lucky man. 

He found the new suit of clothes put 
carefully away in his room, but he never 
wears them, for Betty considers they are 
* not equal to his position,' and he likes to 
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keep them in remembrance of Florence's 
goodness. 

His former employer is for the present 
compelled to stop in the last new work he 
is preparing for the enlightenment of man- 
kind, as he is unable to find any one capable 
of assisting him at the salary of thirty shil- 
lings a week. 

Betty and her lodger often talk over the 
days spent in the lodging-house at Islington, 
and both are thoroughly agreed on one sub- 
ject, that their dear young lady is the best 
and most perfect woman in the world. 

Charlie and Clara are at present pursuing 
their studies under a tutor and governess at 
Draxfell. But they have visited Blethin 
Castle with Jack Drax, and hope to go there 
again. 

Charlie tells everybody that Florence is 
the 'j oiliest girl in the world/ and he does 
not seem inclined to pay her the respect due 
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to a married lady. He says she must come 
to Draxfell and be introduced to his three 
big trees, and get up into them. 

He has woven his own and Florence's 
adventures into a long romance, a bit of 
which he occasionally recites to Clara when 
they can get away to their beloved trees on 
the island. Clara tells Florence in a letter 
that it is very beautiful, and ought to be 
written down in a book, and Charlie says 
perhaps some day he will write it when he 
has a better use of his pen and knows how to 
spell. But his penmanship at present is not 
at all equal to his imagination. 

Florence has many friends, and also some 
enemies, for there are women who have not 
forgiven her for marrying Lord Brodspeare, 
and at least one man. Lord Brodspeare's 
cousin hears that a child is likely to be bom 
to his cousin's house, and is not well pleased. 

But whatever enemies she may have, no 
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lady ever had three truer knights than has 
Florence. Her hufihand, the librarian, and 
Charlie are all devoted to her, and ready to 
fight the world for her sake. Charlie is for 
ever reciting her praiwes, and Clara is a 
willing listener. 

The relationship between Florence and her 
husband has never been investigated, 

' Why troubl(j about it V said Lord Brod- 
spcro. * We are more than related, we are 
one.* 



THK END. 
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